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Colonel North says 
he will tell all --—- 


By Michael White and Alex Brummer in Washington 


PRESIDENT REAGAN last weck sacrifleed his National Security Adviser and hin 
covert nclion supremo in ı helntecd White House attemplL lo roxtore hisa credibility, 
but ut the price of revealing that the proceeds from tho Iranian arms decal has been 
illcgally divertccl into fundus for the belengured contra rebels in Nicaruaguu. 


The hole in the heart of America 


The President's alartling admission AL iı 
hnstily-convened White Flouse preas confer: 
ence thut a Justice Department preliminary 
inquiry had rovcoled “aerious qucstiuns uf 
propriety" in the shipment of arms to Iran 
shonk ufficianl Washington even na it pro- 
vided a cnnvenicenl juatilication tor thu 
resignulion of Admiral John Poindexter nand 
the diamissul Hf nn NSC staff meınber, 
Colonel Oliver North. 

Colouel North. later praised by thu 
President as “n mutional hera", had spent 
lhe previous weekend shredding documents 
in Lhe White House hnsement. Fle is Raid 
he irying to strike u deal with official 
invesligators by offering to tell all in return 
for immunity from prosecution. 

Mr Reagan last week announced a special 
review board to undertake a “comprehen- 
sive revicw of the role and precedure" of the 
National Sceurity Council — the foreign 
policy agency closest tu the Uval Office — 
and aaid he was awaiting a full Junstice 
Department report on the armes affairs. 

The panel will be headed by the former 
Texas senator and arms control negotiator, 
Mr John Tower, assiated by Ceneral Brent 
Scowcroft and Mr Ed Muskie, who was 
brought into the Carter State Department 
in ita last [Iran-stressed days. 


Continued on page û 


Mr Reagan's sauvage slide towards derided 
irrelevance has tipped over (perhaps fleet: 
ingly, perhaps permanently every hoard in 
sight. The Republican lenderrhip is up for 
grnhs. The coheronce of u aupor-power is in 
manifest quention. Future relationships 
with a hostile Congress are changed cont- 
pletely. 

Can ihe White House's aultharity be 
aalvaged? Will Mr Gorbachev givo up in 
despair and wait out for the next iwo years? 
But, those two years an, will the state of 
America be settled? Where will a Democrat- 
ic President stad? And where will Con- 
gress let him stand? Put to one side ihe 
calculations otf individuul parlics seeking 
power, A handlul ul werks uğu we saw n 
scenario for gradual detente and real 
progess on arms control. We alao had — 
crucially — a President with the charisma 
to sell any deal to Capitol Hill. Today we 
have no embryo deal, no authoritative 
President, no evident path back towards 
those digcarded certainties. At such a time 
it ia not just Opposition leaders who are at 
the mercy of events, It is governments and 
alliances, too. 


Labor And European Defence 


' The United States has the military power 
to protect Europe aa İong as it has alliea 
there, and as long as it has allies it will 
work with them. If Britain refuses to share 
the responsibilities for the West's nuclear 
defense and the world's nuclear peace, 
NATO will nat instantly crumble. But in 
the absence of this eountry'g closesL Euro- 
ean friend, the job of maintaining that 
alance would be more disagreeable. 
The strength of tho Westorn alliance has 
never been purely, or even primerily, 
military. It has alwaya depended an 
qualities of apirit and .nolitical conviction to 
which the Europeans’ contributions have 
been essential. Mr. Kinnoek 1s doubtless 
rigbt in thinking that, at least in the short 
run, nothing very.dramatic would happen if 
‘he çame tû pöower and’ carried out Labor's 
‘promised, But he would be quite wrong to 
assume that a Britain moving toward 
unilateral nuclear disarmament would 
. mean a safer or more stable Europe. 


ineluding Americana, have testifled that, 
But to achieve Lha same balance the 
Western allies would nced many more men 


. under arma and much morc money. Mr. 


Kinnock will apeak to that point. Fe will 
argue that as prime minister in a Labor 

overnment, he would cancel the 

ongervatives’" plans for new Trident mig- 
gilê submarines and use the money to 
augment Britain's conventiional forces. But 
the opposition to all military spending has 
been rising in the Labor Party, It is 
altogether implausible that Mir. Kinnock in 
power could match the Conservatives’ mili- 
tary budgets, let alone exceed them. 

If Britain ruled out all nuclear weapons, 
incl the American weapons now atl 
British bases, the United States would nol 


` reapond by retreating into isolationism, as 


aome, Europeans fear, or by pulling all is 
troops Horie from Europe. Bot it would have 


` to conclude that’ Britaln had n to think 


of Itself as a smell country, lite Denmark or 
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Still nıore bleakly, it is hard — for the 
moment — to sec engines of the alnte 
reaRsembled, Mîr Bush, whose candidacy 
might have given his Preside saûme 
continuity over {he nexl two years, is an 
exposed casualty of the afluir. He is 
supposed {o be criaia minager. Was ho nol 
told anything either? If he was told, he's in 
the quagmire too. [Ff he wasn't, he's n 
digregarded appendage of the Preaıdent 
whose popularity gave him credibility. 

The ripples go washing across the Atlan- 
tic. Mrs Thatcher is Ronald Reagan's 
ale international champion. But what 
oes her special relationship add up to now? 


Reports, pages 6, 8, 15, 16, 17 


She — in common with the European 
partners that matter — played a dominant 
role in persuading an affably bemused 
Reagan to pull back from Reykjavik, Europe 
(though it may dislike the hard truth: feels 
comfortable with the bomb. It haa on one 
reckoning brought 40 years of peace to a 
traditionally war-torn continent. Put to the 
tegt we darted for cover, beseeching the 
Confused Conmunicator to wander back to 
the drawing board. But who, today, controls 
that drawing board? Where is the security 
for Europe Of a superpower relationship 
which, from moment to moment, puts zero 
options on the table, and then breaks Salt 
1, whilat nominating its coldest warrior in 
sight as Nato supreme commander? ‘The 
signals are so hopelessly mixed that — at 
ground level, as European electorates pour 
into polling booths — people may simply 
begin to despair at what is going on, trapped 
between instant hope and instant bewilder- 
ment. We may be exhorted to atand firm 
againat Soviet blandishmenta. But the 
ground on which we stand is constantly 


shifting. 
The Washington Post 
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Labor Party, had 4 difficult ip ahead of 
him thia week. His party has pledged to ban 
all. nuclear wenpons, both its own and 
American, from Britain if it should come to 

wer in the election that will probably be 
Fold next year. The purposé of his visit to 
the United States this week js to persuade 
Americans that a Britain divealing itself of 
nuclear arma would remain a reliable ally 
and a serious deterrent to Soviet adventur- 
ing. He ia unlikely to succeed in any part of 


, that mission. 


Americans, contrary to the view widely 
entrenched on the European left, do not love 
nuclear bombs. They are hideous weapons 
that give pause to, even Lhe most callous 
commander of any country’s armies. They 
have one purpose, to keep peace, and they 

` have kept it for more than four decades in 


Europe, a continent that suffered grievously 
in two great wars İn the. preceding’ 


neratlon. , : 
° 1g possible to dofend Europe witout 


IT ISN'T Watergate all over again. Richard 
Nixûn knew and tape-recorded the details of 
that spreading conspiracy. He wns, truly, 
responsible. But who honestly (as he 
solemnly anawers questions fron the inves- 
tigatora he himself appointed)! cun believe 
that Ronald Reagan knew about the Tohran 
caper in any real şenge? The other day he 
couldn't even remember his simple denial. 
At the weekend he fled public questioning, 
cloistered out of aight behind the biggest 
Thanksgiving turkey in the West. This ian't 
a man who could plan the Nicaraguan 
circus. lt isn't a man that any sentient 
plotter would keep informed, lest he blurt 
out some dirty dealings in prcdictable 
confusion. But once — on such common- 
sense grounds — you acquit Mir Reagan of 
deception and orchestration, you encounter 
precisely the landslide of mud and chaos 
which now engulfs Washington. 

If the President — in any meaningful 
sensê — is not in charge, then who on earth 
can lay claim to that authority? The ald 
chief's simplistic vision underpina the drive 
for Star Wars. Take away that vision, and 
whal have you got left? The old chief 
stumbled at Reykjavik. But what is actually 
possible in a world where the President 
can't comprehend what's going on under his 
nose, in his own basement? Last week the 
United States confirmed that the B52 which 
breaks Salt II ia roaring at the end of a 
runway. Who, in Washington, took that 
decision? Shultz: Weinberger: Admiral 
Poindexter, whilst clearing hia desk with 
the other hand? The President, surely, was 
in no state to reconsider anything. Some bit 
of the governmental machine that presently 
lies in pieces all over the White House lawn 
presumably did the paperwork. But the 
rupturing of Salt II1 —~ with all it may mean 
— aeemas more to have just “happened” than 
to be a conscious calculation. 
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from East Germany 


FLIGHT OF ASHES 


by Monika Maron 


Fiction. says André Brink, has a way of recording a 
truth deeper than fact. Through READERS 
INTERNATIONAL (RI) you can explore new worlds 
of fiction, worlds seen more clearly, stories told more 
freshly than in any press or TV report. 

“A splendid and important enterprise and worth 
supporting,’ says London's Financial Times. 

RI works like a magazine subscription—every other 
month you receive a new and timely book: handsome 


hardcover editions at the special price of £4.75 plus 


715p postage. You help fund the translation and 
printing of some of the world’s finest literature. 

Subscribe now for a good read and help bring some 
of today's most gifted writers into English. “Readers 
International is exciting: good books—and a good 
cause,” says A. Whitney Ellsworth, publisher of the 
New York Review of Books. Return the coupon now to 
receive your first volume. 


* How RI Selects Books: 


ê Literary merit is the first 
eê consideration of RI’s 


® editors and advisors. Many. - 


sof these works were 
e initially banned at home or 
e written in exile: RI is 


¢ committed» to publishing . 


ê literature in danger. Each 
e is current, from the past 10 
ه0‎ . 

e years. Each is new to 
e readers .here—although 
¢ many have been acclaimed 
¢ in European editions. Sub- 
¢ scribe now and give these 


e English, all at a ver 
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incl. postage, to RÎ Subscriber Service Dept., P.O. Box 959.; 


Palace. Funny but 


2 = READERS INTERNATIONAL 
8 Strathray Gardens, London NW3 4NY 


Please begin my subscription to RI's series with Flight of Ashes 
at the £4.75 subscriber price plus 75p for postage. Send RI's 
latest book at the same price every other month. At any time Î 
may cancel simply by writing you. 


NAME ESSE 
AÃBDR : : SEE : 
N CODE OUNTR 


8 $5.50 (£7 overseas) to Readers International is enclosed. 
(North American subscribers, please send US$9.95/Can$12.50, 


Columbia, LA 71418.) 


: SPECIAL SAVINGS: Prepay a year's subseription 
for six books at £3.75 each plus 75p postage. ۰ 


Can$58, £35 sterling elsewhere... 
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BOOKS TO CLEAR THE HEAD 


Readers International brings you 
today’s world literature. Each 
hardcover volume, by 


subscription, is just £475. 
(regularly to £9.95) 


¥ are an honest journalist—you discover a potential 
Chernobyl and—you write east of the Berlin Wal]. 
Reporter Josefa Nadler is likeable, disorganised, 
amusingly scathing about herself and her newspaper 
colleagues. Then a visit to “the filthiest town in Europe” 
plunges her into the personal and professional battle of 
her life. In Flight of Ashes author Monika Maron breaks 
with the prescribed silences about the press, 
the Party, the position of women and the real 
lives of workers in a Workers’ State. 


Fon Haiti comes Pierre Clitandre's 
Cathedral of the August Heat. His novel brings 
alive the epic of the New World’s poorest who, once 
again, have made history. Clitandre’s sweat-soaked 
humour “blends earthy realism with voodoo and 
Creole folklore...a marvelous apotheosis’" says World 


Literature Today. 


. Next to Africa and the satirical Laugh-to-Cry, as 
the great Congolese novelist Henri Lopes lampoons 
the supreme African dictator—Amin, Bokassa, 
Mobutu, all in one—who moves overnight from the 


barracks to the Presidential 


searing: Lopes’ satire bites with anger and sadness 
at Africa's burden of butcher-clowns. 


ALREADY LAUNCHED by 
readers like you: Linda Ty- 
Casper's Awaiting Trespass 
(Philippines), “This deeply 
moving book is full of good 
people, good talk and a wisdom 
of the inner life'""—Kirkus. My 
Merry Mornings by Ivan Klima, 
‘charming and comic stories 
about Prague, irrepressibly 
cheerful & successfully writ- 
ten"—Financial Times. Osvaldo 
Soriano’s A Funny Dirty Little 
War (Argentina)—“feisty and 
brawling, rooted in the reality of 
the nation"—NY Times Bk Rev. 


' Poland Under Black Light by 


Janusz Anderman—““an honest 
and powerful voice...he under- 
cuts the lies of one side and the 
mythology of the other’ —New 
Statesman: Fools by Ndebele(S. . 
Africa), “Intricate & subtle. ; . : 
unusual depth”—L.A. Times. 


* Guardian Publloatlona Lid. 1934. Published by Gunrdlen Publfcatlona Lid., 184 Dsarragala, Manohentar, MO 2AR, for and on behalf of The Guardian arl Manchester Evening Newa P.L.O., 164 Deanauate. Marcheatar MSO 2AR. 
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By Martin Wainwright : 


royal archive at 
Windgor by the doctor's son-in-law, 
Eccles. 

The BMA said that Lord Daw- 
son's actions, if repeated 
would be ethically and legal 
wrong, but in the 1930s the public 
attitude had been more of ‘'Teave it 
to the doctor.” 

Lord Dawson put the same 
arrumont in helping to defeat a 
voluntary euthanasia bill in the 
Houasa of Lorda in December, 1936. 
“This is something which belongs 
to the wisdom and conacience of 
the medical profession,” he aald, 
adding that any law might "deter 
those who are, ae I think, carrying 
out their mission of mercy.” 


Y-fronts and junk take prize 


‘given to the 


Lord Dawaon, who had saved the 
King's life eight years earlier 
when an absceas complicated an 
attack of pleurisy, continued: “I 
therefore decided to determine the 
end and injected (myself morphia 
gr.¥ and shortly afterwards co- 
caine gr.1 into the distended jugu- 
lar vein.” 


Mr Watson said last week that 
he had not included the details in 
his biography of Lord Dawson, 
first published in 1960, because 

Dawson had thought they 
might be too controversial at that 
time. 

The notebook was among Lord 
Dawson's papers which were later 


By Waldemar Januszczak 


Gilbert & Genrge began their 
tirtistle career aa porformance art- 
ist, who uacd Lheir own badiea iia 
their arl — hence their ndopted 
sobriquet living Sculptures. With 
their identicnl nuils and often 
outrageous antics thoy became 
well known on the international 
art circuit. More recently thcy 
have concentrated on producing 
large and controveraial “photo- 
works," often deliberately tackling 
taboo ا‎ Recent phato-works 
have included scenes of felluliu 
and pholagraphs uf human excre’- 
ınent. 

A phuta-work called Patriuts, 
showing skin-heuads, lel tu nccusn- 
tiona that they were fgloritying 
fuscisnı. 

Allan Bowness, the Tate tliruc- 
tor, commenled: “I think they ure 
artisls who are directly cuncerncd 
with the problems of lıfe todny and 
I admire them for the way they use 
their art to ınnke people think 
about {heir problema." 


DREXEL Burnktam Lambert, tho 
New York bank credited with 
inventing the junk bond, a potent 
Lake-over wenpon, was named lust 
week as the new sponsor of the 
Turner Prize, the Uritish urt 
world's nıost important award. 


The announcement at the Tate 
Gallery was surprising as tho Tale 
had recently turnecdl down aH span- 
sors the Hermesetans company onl 
lhe grounds that lhe artificial 
hh makers wera nut Bril- 
il. 

There was no surprisu whon the 
names of this year's Turner Prize 
winner was red out. Aa expected 
the £10,000 award — from an 
anonymous bencfnclor — wont to 
Living Seulpturos, alias CGrilbert & 
Ûeorge. 


One of their piclures hanging iri 
the Tate Onllery is u work called 
Coming, in which Gilberl & 
George show themselves gazing up 
udmiringly at a shower of Y-fronta. 


quoted for the first time in the 
December issue of History Today, 
wrote candidly that he had other 
motives. 

“At about 11 o'clock it was 
evident that the last stage might 
endure for many hours, unknawn 
to the Patient but little comporting 
with that dignity and serenity 
which he so richly merited and 
which demanded a brief final 
scene,” he recorded, 


The notebook, which is quoted 
by Lord Dawgon’s biographer Mr 
Francis Watson, in an article on 
the death of the King, goes on to 
the third reagon — “the impor- 
tance of the death roceiving its 
first announcement in the morning 
papers rather than the leas appro- 
priate 6vening journals." 


Tho royal doctor phoned hia wife 
in London to tip off The Tinea — 
whose editor Geoffrey Dawson was 
no reliıtion — to delny publication 
because the death of the 70-year- 
old monunreh was ubout to be 
announced, 


their master, Lord Grey, had the 
right to take deer from Wychwoad. 
“The fray began; in which are hurt 
of my men Bartelmew Cornishe, in 
tho thigh with an arrow, and in 
the head with a forest-bill; and 
Jenkins, thrust into the brest wilh 
the poke of a bill; and Richard 
House, on the head wilh a [orest- 
bill; many arrowes wero by them 


ahat, us well forked-heads as oth- 
cra." The weapon in question, n 
broad Y about two-and-a-half 
inches belween tho points, with 
the inner cdges sharpened, was 


obviously intended for culling 
rather than perıetrating; can any 
reader enlighten me as to why 
such a weapon existed’ 

W. D. Campbell 
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relieve pain, which the British 
Medical Association today consid- 
ers the only ethical grounds for 
intervention which muy algo has- 
tan death in the terminally ill. 
Lord Dawson, whose notes ara 


A COUNTRY 
DIARY 


tion of similar specimens, bul 
again learned little more except 
that they were ciasscd aa medi- 
eval. But apparently the ııge of this 
weapon lasted muclı longer; when 
browsing recently through 
Cornbury and the Forest of 
Wychwood, written in 1910 by the 
then owner "of tho catate, Vernon 
Watney, Î came across the account 
of a skirmish in August 1673 
between the retainers of Sir John 
Fortescue, the ranger of the forest, 
and deer-hunters who claimed that 
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THE final hours of the life of e 


George V, always associated wi 
the rival versions of his last words 
(Official: “How stands the Em- 
pire?" Unofficial: “Bugger 
Bognor"), has provided fuel for 
another controversy. 

Previously unpublished evidence 
has revealed that the celebrated 
medical bulletin, “The King’s life 
is moving peacefully towarda its 
close,” wag.the prelude to death by 
euthanasia — with timing 
arranged in part to catch the 
morning newspapers. 

The details are recorded in a 
et notebook kept by Lord 

awgon of Penn, the royal doctor, 
who is alleged to have prompted 
the unofficial last words by telling 
the king that he would soon be 
convalescing at Bognor Regis. 

His entry for January 20, 1936, 
describes how the king was given a 
lethal conıbinatian of morphin and 
cocaine at Sandringham as he ln 
in a coma, terminally ill wit 
bronchial and cardiac disease. 

The decision was not made to 


OXFORDSHIRE: Well over aixty 
years ago as a butterfly-hunting 
teenager İn my Wychwood haunts, 
I came across a couple of workmen 
digging for clay with which tû 
repair a leaky spat at the head of 
one of the lakes. Ae they turned 
over the top-soil I noticed a frag- 
ment of rusty Iron, and was 
thrilled to discover that it was a 
fine apecimen of a fish-tailed 
arrowhead. Our local antiquariun 
— John Kibble, a skilled crafts- 
man in stone — identified it as a 
“noacher’s arrowhead,” but beyond 

at could tell me little more as to 
ita purpose, Some years later, on aA 
Tunch-time visit to the Guildhall 
Museum from my school in Beth- 
nal Green, I came across a collec- 
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Cary Grant dead 


By John Ezard 


Hn 


But as he left the stage he asked 
for support from his fifth wife, 
Barbara Harris, 47 years younger. 
A doctor and blankets were re- 
quested becauge he was feeling 
“chilled”. A cardiologist was called 
to his hotel and later St Luke's 
Haspital intensive care unit an- 
nounced his death. 


CARY GRANT — one of the last 
2 surviving stars of a pre-war 

ollywood where the world was 
always in the moming, with ten- 
nis, cocktaila and a fine romance 
jüuat around the corner — dled 
early on Sunday in Davenport 
lowa, of a heart attack. 

He was 82. But Ol’ Cary Grant, 
AB he once called himself m a 
famously self-deflating joke, sus- 
tained until hia last moments the 
crisp, punctilious facade which 
made him millions at the cost of an 
acute identity ceriaigs in late middle 
aEe. 
The perfectionist on clothes, 
camera angles and tight comedy 
timing waa taken ill while prepar- 
ing a 90-minute theatre show 
titled An Evening With Cary 
Grant. His director, Loia Jecklin, 
said: “He waa chipper. He made 
aeveral changes of microphone, 
shifting the stool where he was 
sitting, and made some re- 
arrangements for the screening of 
zomê of his old film clips." 


Under the smooth suit 


By Clancy Slgal 


slightly disgusted way he blud- 
geoned, with kisses, Ingrid Bergman 
into going back to the bed of Nazi apy 
Claude Rains in Notorious. He was ã 
masterly gexual predator, coldly ex- 
ploiting his Lerrific appeal — but not 
to get sex. 

He coasted through n number ol 
unmomorable money-makers like 
The Bachelor And T'he Bobby Soxer 
(with Shirley Templo: and Bvory 
Girl Should Be Married, with lıis 
third wife Betay Drake. 1 

In 19655 Hitcheack retrieved his 
career with To Catch A Thief. 
Where Hawks had extriteted from 
Grant a free-swinging malice, es- 
pecially towards women ‘always 
rescued from active diglikc of them 
by the sheer gund nature of the 
fellow) Hiteheock turned this into 
something both more calculating 
and “romantic.” 

What other actor could have got 
away with that line (to Grace 
Kelly), about not knowing whether 
to take a breast or a leg — chicken, 
of course? He could make a crude 
double entendre sound like a clas- 
gic witticiam juat by nodding his 
perfectly barbercd head; his double 
takes were the slyeat in the 
pepin But #o 2 his air of 
apparently impregnable serenity. 
In Hitchcock's North By North’ 
west, Grant's torror, whether run” 
ning away Irom a crop-dusting 
plane, or ve Marie Saint's luat, İ8 
truly comic because it shattera the 
world'a most expensive phlegm. 

The voice, with just a touch of 
huskiness, was grandly caressing; 
the slightly bent, ever-alim body, 
an eighth wonder of dieting on fad 
foods (ard, he ance confessed, 
accasional regort to hallucinogenle 
drugs). Ultimately, he was 4 وجل‎ 
mime. By the merest raising û 4 
heavy eyebrow or slight pwitchinE 


, of that. amiably _ tighl_ oun: 
` always seemed to su 
Dane Him Wrong and Dm No Angel. 
. Butof course he is best remembered 


L that he 
had evèrything figu 1 
the plot of this latest movie, 1 
old be put Ct op, He woul 
WO ut right t00. 

do anvthing, he implied, to ۀ&‎ 


istencê 
ek to an undisturbed rm tön, 


woman to the point of madness. . 
` He hadılt all kept most of it; 


‘alid imperceptibly into a grace ul 


old age as a jet-travelling rep foF 4 


. Paris perfumiér, Occasionally, oP 
." company business, he'd fly into 
„ London to shake han 


da with de- 
artment' atore buyers fo whom he 


wûn a true Os¢ar, except 4 


„onê in 1970 for' “aheér brilliance 
"ih general. He was, nothing 1988, 8 
. genius of artful elusivanebB. ;.,, 


„.— including murder, : 
„` walking 'a baby tiger; or pushing 4 


2 a . 
api ` wa unfailingly gracloud. Fle never 


WHY DID we love Cary Grant so? 
After all, his acting range was 
limited and he waa too genteel by 
half. He was all too capable of 
substituting a sort of mechanical 
charm for real presence. Perhaps 
one clue to his longevity as a 
leading box-office star was his 
insidious ability to suggest dis- 
turbing ambiguities just beneath 
the eleguntly unruffed surface. 

Yet, on sereen, we didn't really 
woıTy about the complex psychic 
arigins of the benming, slightly 
quizzical character he projected. It 
was enough that he could charm us 
off our feet in almost the same way 
that ÃAataire and Rogers could: by a 
ge cinematic magic in which 

is every gesture seemed both 
truthful and absurdly agile. Even 
the superbly debonair way lıe wore 
a suit suggested an absolutely 
immaculate instinct for himself 
and his distance to others. He was, 
in the nicest possible way, un- 
touched and untouchable. 

Cary Grant began life ag ordi- 
ا‎ Archie Leach, a Bristol raga- 
mulîn who joined a troupe of 
acrobats when his mum had a 
nervous breakdown, Probably he 
developed his brilliant light com- 
edy timing in his apprenticeship 
years as an itinerant English 
juggler and later as a New York 
vaudeville chorus boy. 

His was a hard, gradual training 
— not unlike that of W, C. Fields. 
In 1982 Paramount lured him 
away from Broadway musicals, but 
only for walk-ongs. Almost immedi- 
ately, however, the atudia saw his 
potential, raising hia atatua to. co- 
star of routine vehicles (Merrily 
We Go To Hell, Sinners In The Sun 
etc). Fortunately, that other ge- 
nius of comic finesse, Mae West, 
apotted his potential as a foll for 


. hor. .aexua! .taunta,.. Ha. .ia. .her 


swaggering straight man in She 


for. the astonishing string of late 
Thirties, repartee-riddled classics 
with terrific leading ladies: Bring- 
ing Up Baby (Katherine Hepburn), 
Only ا‎ Have Wings (Jean Ar- 
thur), . Girl Friday (Rosalind 


. Russell) and The Philadelphia Story 


(Hepburn again). 
e firat. e were directed 
Howard Hawka. who, along . wi 
Hitchcock, seemed to have most luck 
in stripping away Grant’a outer 


..shiald to expose the sleekly 
` misogynistic, 


faintly vicious 
na we saw, İn. fuller bloom, in pi- 


.cion ıwhere he kept trying to rive 
:. Joan Fantaine that dreadful ا‎ of 
. (poisoned?) milk. ,. : 


Even mare to this point was the 
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Orsay museum 


AFTER eight years under construction, the new Louvre, Until 1978 it served as auction rooms, a 
Parla Orsay museum, dedicated to the 19th theatre and hotel where Charles de Gaulle 
Century, rccelved Its frst offlclal visitors on announced his plans to return to power in 1058, 


Sunday in what used to be a mainline railway 

atatlon. President Francois Mitterrand will next week 

The 700-ft long buliding or the Seine's left officially inaugurate the museum which includes 

Bark was in service until 1939, but plans to pull the most important collection of Impressionist 

it down were stopped in favour of the £140 paintings in the world, and it will be open to the 
public on December §. 


million museum just over the river from the 
masterpiece 
fetches £7۰7m 


By Donald Wintersgill 
A MASTERPIECE of [Impression- 
2 iat RRinRiRE, a, „Parisian ._ street 

gcene by Edouard Manet, was sold 
at Christie'g on Monday for £77 
milion — far above Christie's 
expectations. The buyer was anon- 
ymous. The aaleroom took a total 
of £20,618,000 for its auction of 
Impressionist and Modern works. 


113 .ِ ian The seller of the Manet was Mr 
Portman Building Society brings James Butlar: & son oF tha lekê 


you the passport to higher Lord (Rab) Butler, ‘The painting 
' İnterest and flexibility dates from 1878, was done from 
o. E E TS a the window of Manet’s atudio, and 
١ e shows roadmenders at work. Its 
title ia La Rue Moanier aux 
Paveura. 

Rue Moasnier was then newly- 
built. Some of ita inhabitants were 
prostitutes and the atreet ig men- 
tioned by Manet’s friend, Emile 
Zola, in the novel Nana. 

Manet waa not prolific — he did 
only about 430 paintings, com- 
pared with the 8,000 or more by 
Renoir, for example. Most of 
Manet’s important works are in 
public collections and are therefore 
nat likely to come on the market, 
Moreover, thia is in the Impres- 
sionist style which he used only in 
his later years. 

Rue Mosnier aux Paveurs 
---- eı ged—haulga- iu --L890 --.far- tho 

equivalent of £500 und in 1924 was 
brought by ۰ Samuel Courtauld, 
British collector of Impressioniata, 
He bequeathed most of his collec- 
tion to the Courtauld Institute of 
Art, London University. 1 

Some works, however, were in- 
` herited by his daughter Sydney, 
1 who married R. A. Butler, and the 
: aiutinıgs : were in: turd inherited 

1 their children: The. National 
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' Gallery waa offered the painting 

NAME: (Mr JMîrs Miss) ' by Manet: in a .private deal but 
| POR could not afford it, . .. 

: The National Gallery's govern- 

| ment grant for purchases this year 


‘la £2.75 million, the same’ as last 
‘year; but iw 1984 it wag £3.3 
million: Thesé figures mean large 
' ‘tula İn.real terma. at a time when 
merre) ` prieds for important works pf art 
د ا و‎ are soaring. 
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terror 


forces were put on the alert in 
Delhi and other cities to avert the 
possibility of a communal backlash 
against their vulnerable Sikh  mi- 
norities. 

Two other people had bean killed 
in earlier Bikh raids houra before 
the bus atrocity. 

The terrorists hijacked the bus 
and then machine-gunned the pas- 
sengera one by one. They then 
escaped orı motor scooters. 

India’s Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, resisted angry demande 
from both Government and Oppo- 
sition MPs to dlsmiss his own 
Home Minister and the Chief 
Minister of Punjab after the mas- 
gacre. The Prime Minister prom- 
ised a naiay emergency session of 
Parliament that thera would be 
results within 48 hours. 


SIKH terrorists this week massa- 
cred 24 Hindu bus passengers and 
wounded 11 others in the worat 
carnage since they began their 
separatist campaign in the north- 
ern Indian state of Punjab [our 
years ago. 

The attack happened hours after 
a hardline Sikh leader, Mr 
Gursharan Singh 'Tohra, defeated 
a moderate in elections for the 
presidency of the powerful body 
governing Sikh temples, including 
the Golden Temple of Amritsar. 

Hundreds of police ringed a hall 
in the Golden ‘Temple where 
12,000 Sikh extremista taking part 
in the voting chanted their support 
for Mr Tohra and shouted slogana 
demanding an independent Sikh 
stale. 

After the bus massacre, security 
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liquidation of the Palestinian 
camps İn Lebanon," 

call, which came in a 
formally tabled request for an 
emergency meeting of the Arab 
League, refiecta the PLO’s growing 
impatiepce with Arab leaders who 
have igpared appeals to intervene 
in the fighting. : 

At the same time, the PLO's 
security head, Mr Salah Khalaf, 
accused Syria of being responsible 
for the lateat offenaive by the 
Shiite Amal militia, 

"Syria has pushed Amal into it,” 
he said at the weekend. “It haa 
supplied at least 50 tanks, 
armoured vehicles, helicopters and 
ammunition.” 

Mr Khalaf, who ia algo known an 
Abu Iyad, said that the Arabs had 
reacted to his call last week for an 
emergency summit “ag if we were 
Red Indians.” Tt was clear, he 
added, that the Arabs were now 
frightened of Syria. 

amasscua, Mr Khalaf alleged, 
had reached an agreement with 
the Iaraeli military command in 
southern Lebanon to allow Syrian 
intervention provided that ita 
troops did not bring surface-to-air 
misgileg with them. 

Fatah rejected the Damascus 
peace accord last week because it 
gAve no guarantee of Palestinian 
security, Mir Khalaf said. 


Faikland Islanders ara belng ankad to 
hand In aluminlum planks, worth £280 
gach, which were arlginally used to patch 
up the bombed asphalt runway at Port 
=e | alrport In August 1882. 

The İalandera "lIlberated'" the planks as 
gpolls of war, and uaed them to make 
paths and garden fences. 

Now the Minlatry of Defance has aent 
Hoyal Engineers to recover the booty to 
pui Ino B war reserve. The IBinnders Bro 
belng offered lesa-valuable presaed ateel 
planking — surpiua to requlremants — Inı 
exchang®.: 


HIGHLY polaonous dloxlin waê dls‘ 
charged Into the air during tha flre at a 
Swiss chamlcal plant that caugad a taxlc 
gpll! Into the Rhina, tha plant's owner has 
admitted. . 

Ths Sandoz company sald testa had 
revenled a “very low concentration" In 
ihe remains of the warahouse near Basle 
that caught flre on November 1.. 


MORDECHAI YANUNU, ths technlclan 
who told the London Sunday Tlmea 
gacretg of larael's nuclear arsenal and 
caused 4 diplomallec row between Lon« 
don and Jerusalem, appeared brlefly In 
publlc for the first time since hls 
disappearance when hs was brought 
before a Jerusalem distrlot court to be 
remanded In oustody on an esplonaga 


arge. 

Mr Vanunu, who worked at leranl's iop- 
secrst atomic researoh centre at Dimona, 
in the southern Negev dasert, gave the 
newspaper Intormailon that appeared to 
subgstantlate the wIdely-held bsllaf that 
!erael hû®B a large Indspendent stockpile 
of atomilo weapons, and la probably the 
world's alxth largest nuclear power. 


A BEAVY dlaplay of.pollce power on.tiha 
gireets Oof Ul prevented what ths 
enone ho ا س‎ a ا‎ 
sciln nes-şlyls "" 
4 pıol ر‎ Tha n ad 
the damonstratlon a4 a threat to 
publio adûurlty. . : . 


ايوت ا 


THE head of ihe pairks department In the 
London borough of Erent,' Mr Elvis 
Johnson-ldan, Is ihe newly-proclalmed 
King Elvis of Acora — but he conflrmad 
at the weskend that he and hia wifa, 
Elizabeth, a telephonlat, would ba return 
Ing to thelr Surrey home after ihe 
coronatlon: 0 
The .Fantil irlhe of Ghana. choses Mr 
Johnsorrldan to be thelr king when his 
father djad, In preference to (Ilva şider 
brothers. ا‎ 


E EEE 


MARY HEMINGWAY, fourth wife. of the 
nhovslist and ksepar of tha Ernaat' Hém- 
Ingway #eatate, dled In a New Yûrk 
hospital at the weekend, aged 78. 


however, holding fast, confident 
that the camp can hold out for 
another six weeks at least. Amal's 
tank fire has had a devastating 
effect on the periphery of the camp, 
but the Palestinians believe they 
are napping their ee mo- 
rale by attacking from the rear, 
reportedly knocking out two Syr- 
ian-supplied T-54 tanka. 

With no slgn of a real will for 
eace on either side, and no 
indication that Syria haa a strate- 
gy for bringing the situation here 


By Julle Filnt in Belrut 


back under its control, the camps 
war is beginning to change the 
face of a West Beirut whose Sunni 
Muslim bedrock has long been 
profoundly disturbed by Amal'a 
infiltration. 

For the past week, heavily 
armed Shiites militiamen have 
been seen on every street in the 
capital, milea from the Palestin- 
jang' camps in the predominantly 
Shite southern suburbs. Such a 
presence is in flagrant violation of 
the Syrian-sponsored security plan 
that is supposedly still in effect. 

At the time several wall paint- 
ings of Shi'ite religious leaders 
have been defaced. 

Paul Legg wriles from Tunis: 
The PLO has called for an immedi- 


22 black men aocuaed of high treason 
ware acqUltled to cries of joy from thelr 
relatives and frlands. 

But the judge ruled that there waa a 
prima faole oCase of treason and of 
murder agelnst the 19 remalning ac- 
cused. 

South Africa meanwhlle reversed an 
axpulslon order agelngst Red Cross offl- 
clals and aald they could continue 
operating In ita territory. 

The decislon was taken aftar lhe 
Prgsldent of the Intarnatlonal Committee 
of the Red Cross told Pretorla he 
disagreed with the recent suspenslon of 
South Afrlca from a Red Cross confoer- 
ence. 


THE former emperor of the Ceniral 
Afrlcan Republic, Jean-Bedsl Bokassa, 
want on trlal there last week — and 
acoused the French of making up crimes 
agalnat him to justify overthrowing hls 
regime. 

Mr BHokassa told a crowded courtroom 
that he had returned home of hls own 
free wlll to answer the allegations. 

He faces ohargğBs of assassinatlon, 
enilng human flesh, hiding bodles, arbl- 
trary arreat, violence, causing Injurlas tO 
children resulting In thelr deaths, emboz- 
zling state funds and goods, threatening 
stata seourlty, engaging In Intelllganecs 
operatlons wlih a foralign power, and 
poisoning a baby. 


THE aoclallats galned most aeata İn 
raglonal slectlons in the Basque region 
of Spaln at the weekend — but falled to 
get a majority In the bitterly fought 
conlest. The separatlat group ETA, dem- 
aged by a breakaway movement, saw 
support for Its polltloal wing remain at 
the sams level aa In the last regional 
elacilon held two years ago. 


JOHN DEMJANJUK, a Ukralnlan-born 
ا‎ American and thes first man to bê 
trled in lsrasl on war orlmas ohargB8 
e!ncs Adolf ‘Elehmann, wept in a Jarusa- 
lem oguri laat week ap ha denled that he 
waa lyen tha Terrihle, the Infamous guard 
at the Treblinka concentration camp In 
eastern Poland during the second worid 


: niuk 1s Gharged on four cotunlê: 
crimes against the Jewlah people, orimea 
agalnst humanlty, ‘war crimes, ard 
or|mea against persenuted N If 
eonvloted, he Gould facs (he death 

nslty, Hke Adolt' Elohmann, ihe ‘S8 
lee kidnapped In Argentina In 
1962 and brought. 
hanged after trlal. 


Iarael, where hoe waB 


: س‎ 
THE UN Generel Aaacmbly haa over- 


` whelmingly adopted an Argentine resolu» 


tlon calling on Britain and Argentina to 
nagotiate "all aspects" of iha Falklands 
lalands dispute, ,whloh would include the 
soverelgnty lsaıte, wlih many of Brltaln'a 
alone frlaends, Including ihe US and 
France, supporting ihe reasoluilon. 


wile bY, or 


entering the third month of their 
latest campa war in Beirut and 
south Lebanon, observed a lull of 
gorta on Sunday after 48 hours of 
ferocious but inconclusive battles 
that took 90 lives and left more 
than 250 op wounded. 

Ãa the chairman, Mr Yas- 
ger Arafat, called for support from 
the Arab League, journalists were 
permitted to listen in to conversa- 
lions urging his military com- 
manders here to “fight for the 
survival of the Palestinian pres- 


ence,” 

The Shi'ite Jeader, Mr Nabih 
Berri, accused him from Damascus 
of escalating the fighting “to kee 
the camps war as a card of politica 

gsurê.” 1 

A week after they launched a 
new attack to capture the hill-top 
village of Maghdoucheh east of 
Sidon -—¬ a village which overlooks 
the largest concentration of Pales- 
tinians, despite the acknowledged 
losa of 61 of their fighters, have ao 
far failed to complete their objec- 
tive, ÃA big asaault on Shi'ite-held 
positions at the weekend won 
ground for the Palestinians, but 
nevertheless left the Shi'ite mili- 
tiamen of Amal still holding two 

sitions on the eastern side of 

aghdoucheh. 

In Beirut, where Amal counter- 
attacked at the tiny camp of 


THE WEEK 


COMMUNIST rebels In the Phillippines 
1hla wesk agreed to a ceasefire which 
could herald the end of 17 years of civll 
war. The deal which ls due to bs slgnad 
on Wednesday, wlll be a trlumph for 
President Corazon Aqulno. Officers who 
recently trled to overthrow her have 
accused her of belng too soft with the 
rebela. 
The ceasefire wlll last 60 days. The 
“Government originally Inslated on a 30- 
gay break and the rabela on one of 100 


ays. 

Boveral thousand Communist rebels of 
the NPA {New Peoples’ Army) have been 
waging a war of attrition In 64 of the 
country's 75 provinces. More than 8,000 
psopla have died In the flghting In the 
past two years alone. The Philippine 
army was rady to start large-scale 
attacks on aelecilve targets across the 
country If agreement wae not reached. 

The agreement came five days ahsad 
of Mrs Aqulno's November 30 deadline. lt 
will be followed by another mesting to 
sort out “certaln provisions", but no 
serlous hitches that would delay the 
signing are gxpected. 

The armed forces chief, General Fidel 
Ramos, sald last week that the NPA had 
Increased Its membership by 30 per cent 
In recent years but that it peaked and was 
now declining. General Ramos sald that 
NPA's pollcy of assassinating defectors 
had alowed the drop-out rate this year. 

Last week Mra Aqulno dlsmlased the 
former Defence Minister, Mr Juan Ponce 
Enrile, tha oause of many of her polltioal 

roblems In reoent months, and replaced 

im with a man whose loyalty Is unques- 
tloned, Mr fafaol Iltao. Mra Aqulno, who 
la atlill consldering the shape of her new 
Cabinet, has meanwhile saaaked two more 
ministers whoss buainess dealings have 
attracted orltlclam. 


ا 
THE West Garman Governmant û d‏ 
UP to” "BY mia‏ ر 


¬ "the ”' expilalon 


diplomats from Bonr and lhe three 
Western allles In Weat Berlin agrasd to 
bar “certaln Syrlan oltlzana" from enter 
Ing the city from East Berlin. 

The moves Came after two Jordanlans 
were sentenced to long prison terma last 
week by a West Berlin court whioh 
dec!ded that they had offiolal Syrian help 
In carrying out a bomb attaok In the-‘cl 
at the offices ofthe German-Arab Frlend- 
ship Soclety. : i, 

The Weat Berlin juastloe authorllien 
immeadlately Issued an International ar- 
rest warrant for the Syrlan Secret Servloe 
offlcer named In the trlel aa having 
played a key role In preparing the bomb 
a 


ttaok. 4 
Ahmed Hazl, aged 35, was gaoled for 
14 years. His brother, Nazir Hindawi, was 
gaoled In London last month for 46 yeers 
for trying to blow up an El Al airliner, 
Hazl'a co-defendant, Faruk Salameh, was 
sentenced io 13 years' Impriaonmsnt. 


او ا 

SOUT tal took a 
BI" . A, Amos 
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their own invincibility. If things go 
وا ا‎ Reagan's personal belief 
in m, his hatred of messy 
gşackings and his personal popular. 
ity would be there to protect them, 

The critical question now is 
whether Mr Reagan, with two 
yeara of his dency to run, can 
turn back the tide of history. It 
was noted here that both John F. 
Kennedy, after the Bay of Piga 
fiasco in 1961 and Dwight Eisen- 
hower after the U-2 shooting down 
in May 1960, managed to turn the 
tide. They did do by making a 
clean breast. Jimmy Carter waan't 
gû lucky. He came clean on the 
abortive hostage rescue mission in 
the Iranian desert, shook up his 
Administration, but continued to 
sink like a stone in the opinion 
polls. 

The historian Arthur Schlesing- 
er, who served ag a White House 
adyviger during the Bay of Pigs, 
was quoted asa saying that a 
President can earn the forgiveness 
of voters “when the President 
achnowledgea he made a mistake, 
when he takes action to remedy it, 
and when that action restores 
confidence in the decision-making 
process”. 

Mr Reagan is falling someway 
short of the high Schlesinger atan- 
darda on all three counts. The 
President still argues that the 
basic thrust of his Iranian policy, 
including the arma sales, was right 
and if there was any error it was 
that his aidea whose actions “raise 
serious questions of propriety". He 
has gone some way to rememdy 
the mistake by establishing a high 
level commission on the NSC. But 
this again may nût be enough. 
There is a strong belief in Wash- 
ington that despite Attorney Gen- 
eral Edwin Meese's strengths as a 
communicator he should not be 
investigating the White House in 
which he once aerved and to which 
he is the greatest loyalist. The 
temptation to cover-up and find 
scapegoats is just too great. 

Finally, haa Mr Reagan restored 
credibility to decision making? Aa 
yet no. His Chief-ot-stafl at the 
White Houee, Mr Donald Regan, is 
inexperienced, overconfident and 
out of his depth in Washington. 
His Secretary of State Mr Geo 
Shultz ia now a marked man by 
the first lady and the kitchen 
cabinet for his lack of loyalty and 
will almoat certainly be on his way 
back to Stamford University by 
the Spring and the NSC ia in 
diamal disarray. Unless Mr 
Reagan acts soon a Nixonian 
catastrophe awaits his presidency. 


ك سی e2‏ 
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Reagan tripped by real politik 


By Alex Brummer in Washington 


from top to bottom. At Foggy 
Bottom the career diplomats hold 
the operation together, dragging 
back to reality the political appoin- 
taes who generally serve a8a aasia- 
tant secretaries of state. 

With no Congressional oversight 
and no reatraining bureaucracy it 
is easy to see how the NSC's 
higher moral and ideological goals 
would triumph over its ethics and 
illegality. It should not be forgot- 
Len that despite the President's 
own senge of decency, which has so 
apperled to the American public, 
his administration has been rid- 
dled with ethical lapses. 

One former Cabinet member is 
currently on trial in New York in a 
complex mob-related case where 
charges of fraud, corruption and 
even murder haye been on the 
table. A former Deputy-Defence 
Secretary, Mr Paul Thayer, is 
serving time in a federal prison for 
an inaider-trading case aimed at 
enriching hia glamorous mistrass 
in Dallas, 

The list ia endless. The Reagan 
Administration has been more 
tainted with the whiff of corrup- 
tion than any since that of Preai- 
dent Warren Harding who died in 
office in 1923 as the full extent of 
corruption in his Administration, 
exemplified by the Teapot Dome 
Scandal, came home to roost. 
Despite the puniahment meted out 
to Donovan and Thayer under 
Reagan they were not abandoned 


whose love of e eventually 
overcame all elae. The frantic 
struggle over Tehran hostages wan 
not just a fight between two 
nations divided by an Islamic 
revolution but an effort by a 
failing president to hang anto 
office at all costs. The man who 
stayed in the Rose Garden to brave 
out the hostage crisis emerged to 
campaign when he saw he was 
losing the election. The double 
standard offended a public which 
expected better of the lay preacher. 

The conatant tension between 
the moral goals of an Administra- 
tion, the electoral timetable and 
the love of a democracy with a long 
tradition of rehearsing its policy 
arguments in the open haa now 


`` caüğght up with Ronald Reagan. 


Admiral John Poindexter and 
Colonel Oliver North clearly be- 
lieved they were carrying out 
God's work in the basement of the 
White House. The Contras had 
been lauded by their President a8 
“moral equivalent of the Founding 
Fathers" who established US Con- 
stitutional freedoms. Nothing was 
too good in supporting their cause. 

The Iranians arm& connection, 
get up for more pedestrian political 
reasons, gave them the opportuni- 
ty to pursue one of the President's 
goala in a way the State Depart- 
ment — with its rigid bureaucratic 
structure — would never allow. At 
the national Security Council ev- 
ery new President cleans house 


society which has crippled Mr 
Reagan and at least four of his 
immediate predecessors, Presi- 
dents Lyndon Johnson, Richard 
Nixon, Gerald Ford and Jimmy 
Carter all failed in their quests for 
greatness despite the most lofty 
ambitions. Having achieved a 
measure of real stature from John- 
gon's Great Society to Nixon's 
detente with Moscow and Carter's 
Camp David, they saw their presi- 
denciea plummet into a mire of 
investigation, accusation, disarray 
and eventual collapse. 

The supreme goals and high 
atandarda saet by the American 
people just became too hard to 
ا‎ EE the traditional chan- 
nels ofl bureaucracy en to An 
American leader. Gerald Ford felt 
the need fo make a clean start by 
pardoning Richard Nixon — the 
vglera never forgave him for his 
double standard. Richard Nixon, 
despite his immense foreign policy 
achievements, allowed hig basic 
ingecuritiea and amorality to over- 
come his brilliant geo-political 
vision, and thus lost the confidence 
of the nation if not the whole 
world. 

Jimmy Carter was perhaps the 
greatest tragedy of all. In this 
strong born-again Southern Bap- 
tigt, Americans felt they had found 
salvation after the Vietnam exper- 
ience and the legal horrora of 
bT e But they found their 
self-righteous leader to be a man 


Colonel North says he will tell all 


law — a reference to the World 


. Court's judgment on the CIA min 
‘ing of 


orinto harbour. but US 
domestic law as well. Exc 
those convinced that Colone 
ver North and hia contra allies 1 
“doing God's work” in the jungle 

waa hard to disputes such E 

With official Washington 
tounded by tha version of ا‎ 
atitched together eg ت‎ 

ion most ra . 
he rman rols attributed to 
Colonél Oliver North. ' 

How could a lowly lieutenant 
colonel, even operating out 0 n 
White Houee amant, con 
foreign policy across the :g10 : 

inforced with arms and _ cas: 
without the authority of figures 


< much senior to thé provisional 
.. gtapegoat,. the. former, . 


nation 


security . advisor, . Admiral 


Poindexter? 
. Aa Senator ا‎ Patri 
: put it: “Do yo 
a er this e 
by one Lt-Colopnel. at d 

ink about the tooth fairy? 


el.” He refused to say under whose 
orders they had acted, but left 
little doubt that Colonel North 
played a erucial role and that 
Admiral Poindexter “knew gener- 
ally that something of this nature 
wags happening.” 

The Israeli Government later 
admitted that it transferred arms 
to Iran for the US, but denied it 
knew payment for the weapons 
wag used to finance the contraa. 

Aa the contra leaders in Miami 
and central America voiced seem- 
ingly bewildered denials that the 
had received ` any ` of the fun 


apparéntly diverted their E 


from the arma deal, embittered U 
Congressional leaders grimly pre- 


dicted that the Reagan-backed: 
a would be a. 


rebellion in Nicara 
major casualty of the present 
crisis. 

. The discomfort of the .contrag 
and the White House was under- 
lined by. the: sight of President 
Daniel Ortega of Nicaragua, inter: 
vigwed .on ‘American :television, 
.dènouncing the President for 
breaching not only international 


place between January, 1986, and 
the present. He deacribed the 
transfer of funds to the contra 
rebela as an aberration in US 
policy and said the President was 
not aware of the transfers. 


î __ “our policy goals to Iran were well- cording to, Mr _Meege's Jon 
Tounded. but sketchy account, money paid 


by the Iranians, tens of milliona of 
dollars, went into an account get 
up by Israeli middlemen. They had 
overcharged Tehran in its desper- 
ate se for weapons for the war 
with Iraq, and paid the US 
Government “the exact amount of 
money that was owed .. . plus any 
costa of transport.” 

“The difference between the 
money owed to the United States 
Government and the money. re- 
ceived from representatives of 
Iran,” Mr Meese explained, “was 
then deposited into bank accounts 
which were under ‘the control of 

. representativeg of the forces of 


' Central Amerlca.” 


According to the Meese version, 
these accounts were set up for the . 
benefit of the US-backed ‘contra 
rebels by “representatives of lara- 


Continued fom page 1 
ا‎ 
and au 1-4 t 
Colonel North really knew 
thing, the President was able to 
restate his intense conviction that 


But after a Thanksgiving week- 
end in California, and with ru- 
mours flying round that Mr 
Donald Ragan, hisa chief-of-stalf, 
algo knew about the contra deal, 
the President returned to Wash- 
ington to face damands for a 
special session of Congress 80 that 
a Watergate-style Select Commit- 
tee can be empanelled immediate- 
ly to take ا‎ of inveatigations. 
Mr Reagan said he would welcome 
the appointment of an independent 
proseculor. 1 

Tha Attorney-General, Mr Ed- 
win Meese, had been lelt at. the 
White House podium last week to 
explain the $30 million worth of 

' funds paid by Iran. . 

Mr.Meege said that it appeared 
between $10 million and $30 mil- 

lion waa involved. The deals took 


the White House basement, 

It ie as if there.were a ayatematic 
flaw in the American democratic 
tradition under which Administra- 
tions find it impossible to convert 
high moral purpose and ideolo 
fervour İnto realpolitik. Each of 
the last seven identa,. in their 
anxiaty to ا‎ ala before 
the electoral clock catches up with 
them, have fallen into the grievous 
error of believing that secret oper- 
ations of one kind or another carı 
provide the right answers to com- 
plex policy goals. 

No one can doubt the genuine 
commitment and pride which the 
Americans take into their demo- 
cratic syatem. It is a model which 
they lang to export to all corners of 
the earth in an 1dealiatic effort to 
end the bloody chaos in Central 
America, the race wara in South- 
ert Africa and the authori- 
tarianiam in the Far East, The 
honest pleanure taken in the re- 

acement of Dictator Ferdinand 

arcoa with the clean innocence of 


Cory Aquino and the ht of 
Duyvaliers from Haiti (with Colonel 
North'a help} was palpable: 

But more often than not the 


Fie adulation of democracy and 
reedom, especially strong in the 
Reagan Administration, outpaces 
what can be achieved. When the 
President went Ënat earlier thie 
year carrying with him a spcech 
praising the “winda of freedom” he 
was confronted in Indonesia with a 
corrupt and authoritarian regime 
which turned back Australian 
journalists traveling with his par- 
ty. The winda were astilled be 

Air Force One had touched the 


ground. 
The moral superiority which led 
Mr Reagan's foreign policy team 


(with the help of Thatcher) to 
drag a atrong anti-terrorism state- 


ment out of the big seven allies in 


Tokyo and force Congress inla 
appropriating $2.6 billiona of anti- 
terrorism funding strikea a chard 
in a nation of CGod-fearing people. 
Now it seems as the ultimate 
duplicity — a lia perpetrated on 
the voter. 

The belief, as Mir Reagan has so 
often eloquently expressed it, is 
that America was divinely placed 
where it is a “gshining city on a 
hill," beaming out goodness to the 
res of mankind. No matter that it 
is a misquote of lates Massachu- 
setts Governor John Winthrop, it 
summarises America's confldence 
in ita righteousness. 

lt ia the all out pursuit of this 
Nirvana in an actior-orientated 


# 
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Coafonal Oliver North 
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The dosslor says that rêported 
conditions in detention are foul. 
“Most of the children report being 
held in over-crowded and unsanî- 
tary cella. It appeara to be cammon 


for anything up to 40 le to be 
held together a. cell. Fhe ولام‎ 
are often filthy and cold. 


Groups of concerned doctora 
have been set up to examine 6x- 
datainaea complaining of ill-treat- 
ment. During this emergençy tho 
six-doéclor panel in Johanneaburg 
has expanded to 30 to handle the 
workload. They are currently ana- 
lysing their findings on 600 cases, 

A spokeaman says the trend ia 
famîliar,. The percentage of chil- 
dren among the referals was 
roughly 40 per cent, and it ap- 
peared that in nearly 90 per cent of 
evidence 
to support allegations of mal- 
Lroatımnont. 

“Wa have really bad casas — 
acute renal failura, brain haemor- 
rhage, brokon limbe , . ." A high 
percentage alao showed signa of 
what haa bocomo known ns post- 
Lraumatic stress syndrome, famil- 
iar in the treatment of torture 
viclima. Thoy experienced again 
the trauma, hyporalterness, dia- 
turbance of slecp, momory and 
concentration, as well as panic 


atlgcks. 

oth POllCe mul 4kho prisnn RAOF- 
vice deny allegations of mal- 
treatment, and customarily point 
out that there aro formal channcls 
for complaints, including inaspec- 
tions of gnols by judges. 

South African law outaide the 
state of omergency gives full recoft- 
nition uf lhe principles of nionl 
civilised countrics thal children 
should not be subjevt to {hv riguurs 
of prison, und should bv represent 
ed by purcnts or guardians in their 
dealings with authorlly. ‘The ox. 
perienvce of Mrs Modebedi and her 
children is making a mockery of 
these principles. 
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South African brutality towards 
children in detention 


then assaulted me with د‎ 
on my back, arms, thigha, but- 
tocks, legs and on head and 
face. They alsd choked me until I 
could hardly breathe, They also 
e gome liquid which smelled 
1 Bara over my body after , 
they had agsaulted me. They algo 
put a tyre from a van around my 
neck — they threatened to neck- 
lace me unless 1 pointed my leader 
out. I was Laken to the toilet where 
1 was blindfolded and givan clec- 
tric shocka on my back and on the 


By David Beresford ln Johanngssburg 


amall finger of my right 
hand ..,” 

A 14-year-old boy: “. .. ho then 
procedcd to squeeze my throant 
with both of hig hands. He throt- 
tled me until [I waa nboult to 
collapse. He thon released his grip. 
He continued questioning and in- 
formed me that if I continued to lio 
1 yonld be punished. He Lhereafter 
8elzeûd MY HnUlLiloo uud prnroselndl 
to slowly squeeze them. Aa a result 
of this attack the pain 1 suffered 
waa excruciating. ÎI cannot remem- 
ber for how long he squcczed my 
tosticloa . .." 

“Schoolboy”: “. . . I had to lie on a 
bench, faca down and then differ- 
ant police Look turns in delivering 
betwcon §Û0 und 86 lashes to my 
hody fron my hend to my fect. 
They wanted lo know the where- 
abouts of a cerlain buy. About 
three hours later a fve-litre can of 
putril wus poured over me and onc 
of the white police urinalcd in nıy 
face. There wns talk among the 
police of burning me ..." 


ü2rg ol erf Alr dne a korg 
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makR y Cur gar hıre af q{rrnplt 3nd 
HIFSSGNI A6 ULI Dê yr Fuel 
ıntfurles newu Fort and 

VOIS QeNS an mıth pli CE an 
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ed 14 and 
under. The same analysis shows 
that 27 per cent of them have been 
in gaol for nearly five months and 
another 19 per cent for four 
months. 

The DPSC alleges that brutality 
during detention is widespread, 
adding that it appears, “the securi- 
ty forces are attempting to instil 
fear of involvement among the 
children . . . the picture lhat 
el, r ia one of seemingly ran- 
dom detentions." 


The dossier says: “The most 
common pattern of detention ap- 
pears to ba that a child is arrested 
and then taken to a police station 
where he or she is assaulted for u 
few hours, and then taken ta u 
detention cell, either in the police 
station, or at a gaol.” Assnulta take 
place with fists, feet, ajamboka, or 
rifle butts. lll uu avcporkad that 
they had been suffocated, either by 
throttling with hands, “or by hav- 
ing some type of hood placed over 
their heads which is then tightly 
tied around their nacks.” 

Some of the statements pub- 
linhed in the dossier include the 
followink: 

A 16-year-old girl: “. . . aur this 
ÎI waa taken to lhe pulice station 
where [ waa held for about threc 
hours. Then t{ih» CID cme and 
starled beating us. Then we were 
given cicctric shocks and then 
taken buck to the cells und {hen tn 
the prişon .. ." 

An 18-year-old boy: “1! was tnken 
to the police ataltion and lhe pulice 
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almost accepted, outside civil 
rights circles, as part of the normal 
fabric of law. The reality is that 
gince June 12 an estimated 22,000 
people have been detained — a 
rate of nearly 150 a day. 

Behind the statistics lie allega- 
tions of brutality by the authori- 
ties which are themselves becom- 
ing ominously commonplace in 
South Africa. A Johannesburg doc- 
tor who takes referrals in auspect- 
ed torture cases cages told me this 
week that he seea four or five a 


day. 'T aaw a man yesterday with a 
burnt ponis, apparently electric 
shock.” 

But it is in allegations surround- 
ing what one liberal described as 
“The Government's war against 
children” that potentially the most 
alarming dimension of the atate of 
eamêrgenCcy üau bo Found The 
atatisties on. child detentiona are 
from a 213-page dossier released 
by the Detainees Parents Support 
Committee, an independent moni- 
toring group. 

The statistics are not definitive 
because the state of emergency i8 
designed to enable the security 
forces and prison services to oper- 
ate İn secret. But, on the procedent 
of the DPSC's prvvıoug work, 
they are fairly reliable. The defini- 
tion of a “child" under Souh 
Afriean law, uged by the support 
committee, -is a person under 18 
yeara of age. But, on the baais of 
an analysia of 416 children cur- 
rently in detention of the Wit- 
watersrand, 57 per cent are 1Û and 
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THE atory of the Modebedi family 
of Kagiso Township, near Krugers- 
dorp on the West Rand, is not 
particularly sensational in a South 
African context, which only goes to 
ahow how, in this country, there 
can be a horror in common« 
place. 

Mîra Rebecça Modebedi arrived 
at an ad office in Johanneas- 
burg last week, distraught because 
she could not .fnd her youngenst 
son, William. Aa she recounted it, 
ahe had last seen William on 
Saturday, October 4, at Roodeport 
Police Station, when he had been 
crying — apparently becauae he 
had been beaten up four times. 

Since then he had disappeared 
from Roodeport Station, Krugers- 
dorp police said he had been sent 
to Diepkloof Prison, Dilepkloof 
Prison said he was at Krugers 


William ia 11 years old, He: was 
taken away by police on October 3, 
at the same time as Mra Modebedi's 
youngest daughter, Sipie, aged 14. 
Johnny, her second son, aged 16, 
was taken away in August. Elaie, 
aged 18, was taken on July 11. 
Those four were all her children. 


That NMuD Modobodi's avnariance 
ig fairly commonplace is attested 
to by fgures released in Johannes- 
burg suggesting there are current- 
ly about 4,000 children being held 
in detention under South cas 
state of emergency. An estimated 
8,200 have been thrown into gaol, 
without charge or trial since the 
emergency began — a rate of about 
250 per week. 

As the South African authorities 
have regained at least superficial 
control of black rebellion the mass 
detentions — the main mechanism 
by which control haa been asserted 
— have been almost forgotten, 
both domestically {at leakt 
amongst whites) and ûverseas. 

The emergency regulations have 
largely faded into the background, 
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Salt break 
‘a major 
`` mistake” 


AS THE US put its 131st cruige- 
armed B-2 bomber into operation 
laat week, the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, condemned 
the US Administration's break 
with the Salt-II treaty as “a major 
mistake that will make it more 
difficult" to negotiate disarma- 
ment agreementa. 

The Soviet leader, who was 
speaking at the end of his visit to 
India, accuaed the US of showing 
“contempt” for existing treaties, 
and said that the US action 
contradicted the logic of the 
Reel summit. 

Goarbachev did not indicate 
whether the Soviet Union still 
considered itself bound by the 
ceiling of strategic missiles set by 
the 1979 Salt-Il treaty. But he 
indicated that he would have more 
to aay after his return to Moscow. 

In Washington, Senator Sam 
Nunn, the senior Democrat on the 
Senate armed services committee, 
voiced concern that the US break 
with the Salt-II limits would be 
matched by the Soviet Union. As 
the Russlans were readily able to 
expand their strategic misaile pr- 
duction, “the President's decision 
gives the Soviet Union a military 
advantage.” 

In common with other influen- 
tial Con sional leaders, Senator 
Nunn also criticised President 
Reagan's move for giving the 


By Hella Pick 


Russians “n substantial propagan- 
da advantage,” and he added that 
it “will cause our allies abroad 
conaiderable political discomfort.” 

America's Nato allies, Jong 
aware of President Reagan's dis- 
like of what he always called a 
“flawed treaty," have fought an 18 
month battle to save it. Following 
the US move to exceed the number 
of missiles permitted under the 
treaty, Britain was the first to 
admonish that “both sides should 
continue to adhere to the treaty.” 
But Mrs Thatcher, determined to 
avoid any direct criticism of the 
beleaguered US President, has not 
allowed officiala to restate the 
Government's well-known view 
that the US should not take the 
initiative in breaking out of Salt 
II 


Among the other European 
members of Nato, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of West Germany 
alao managed to express regrél 
aver the deployment of the 131s 
B-52 without directly criticising 
President Reagan's decision. The 
Netherlands and Belgium used 
leas diplomatic language. 

In Vienna, at the Review Con” 
ference on Security and ا‎ 
aperation in Europe, Sovie 
spokesman, Mr Vladimir Lomeiko, 
called a conference to MA 
“a black day” for digarmamenê, 

But in New Delhi, _ Mr Hi 
bachev, basking in thé low © 
warm reception in India, 48 r 
determined that the B-62 bor 1 
should not be allowe 
overshadow his press conferenc®' 

His most tantalising laten 1 
came in answer to a qugation ADO 
Afghanistan, where he dec! 
that “the ` prospects for resolu 
of this a hn in the near ا‎ 
exist ن‎ that is how . we ,evalua 
E As 

There had been speculation tha 
the Soviet leader might se 0 
visit to India to . explain hia sP 
mism, ang ahow whether the’ اا‎ 
ef Union is close , to „accepting 
timetable for the withdrawal of Ra 
forces from Afghanistan. 


Diego Cordgvez, was making PX" 
pee: i 7 : 3 a ا ا‎ 


& 


ص 


ita foundations and has left it 
weakened, is looking to a sèarch- 
ing review of the relationahip with 
the US. A critical opportunity , for 
this comes when Nato foreign 
ministera meet in Brussels on 
ا ا‎ and 11. But ت‎ 
imbroglio in Washington makes it 
difficult for the Europeans,,to see 
how the US administration will 
handle this complex agenda., 

It ia too soon to judge whether 
high-level decişion-making. on 
arma control issues has been im- 
aired. The allies have in any case 
ad long-standing doubts whether 
the President ever gained. full 
mastery over Washington's 
feuding arms control negotiatora. 
They now question whether the 
US can establish sufficient credi- 
bility to negotiate with the Rus- 
glans. 


By Hella Pick 

et .gaupport for President 

agan. ‘In Washington, she de- 
clared that ahe “believed implicitly 
in the President's total integrity”. 
But a few days later, the Pri 
Miniater seems to have decided 
that she must distance herself 
from the President. Aaked “how 
the President is going to mana 
for the next two years" — the 
remainder of his term of office — 
ghe said: “I do not know. What one 
is trying to do is to teaae out the 
priorities.” 

Nato governments, in common 
with Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, be- 
lieve that a 
BU wer relations, intima 
linked to progress in arms control 
negotiations, must be high on 
"everyone's international agenda. 

The Nato alliance, well awarè 
that the Reykjavik summit shook 


Allies question US ability E 


THE political turmoil in Washing- 
ton, giving the impression of a 
rudderless Reagan AÃAdministra- 
tion, has raiaed wi ad fears 
in Nato, as well as in the Kremlin, 
that US foreign policy has become 
hostage to a prematurely lame- 
duck presidency. 

Nato governments haye been 
reluctant to make public com- 
ments as the. crisis, over arms 
ahipments to Iran haa unfolded, . 

ut after the disclosures which 
culminated in the resignation of 
Admiral John Poindexter, the 
aenge of dinbelief mingled with 
canaternation has me s80 per- 
vasiyve that genior officials in 
Europe are no longer bothering to 
hide their doubts about US capac- 
îty to lead Nato. 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher is the 
only Western leader to have voiced 


Israel’s longstanding links 


that the extensive Iaraeli ties, 
predating the recent arms-for-hos- 
tages „, provided the Ameri- 
cana with a ready-made and 
proven mechanism for trying to 
get back their captives from Leba- 
non and open doors to a regime 
that muat change when the baleful 
Ayatollah finally dies. 


One lesson of all this is that 
American and Israeli interests in 
the Gulf are far from identical. 
Israeli access and expertise igs one 
thing, and motives are another. 
Amidet the angry denials from 
Jerusalem about illegal activities 
and cash for the Nicaraguan con- 
tras, there has been nothing to 
aguggest that Iarael had anything 
to gain but the gratitude of a 
powerful friend in need, as well, 


. .Pparhaps, as improving the chanceg 


of the release of ita own soldiers 
held by pro-Iranian groups in 
Lebanon. 


But would it not, for example, 
alao be useful for Israel if the US 
were to be seen by the moderate 
Arab regimes it counts as ita 
friendgs in the Middle Eaat to be 
aiding Iran? Iran as an enemy is 
far more dangerous to the US than 
to Jsrael if Tehran should succeed 
in defeating Iraq. lsraeli critics of 
the revelatlons of tho past few days 
have taken this point and argued 
that the whole affair will badly 
damage the chances of improving 
relations with Egypt and Jordan, 
two of Iraq's staunchest backers in 
its struggle against the ancient 
Persian foe. 

Israel's clandestine relationship 
with the ayatollahs of Tehran, 
therefore, is in a profound histori- 


cal sense, a product of the assum; 
tion of ا‎ hostility on the 


part of the ab world. This 
anaurmnption seems unlikely to 
change. 

“The basic geo-political interests 
which origina ictated an [srae- 


li-Iranjan limk were far from being 
a mere whim of the Shah's," one 
TIaraeli commentator noted recent- 
1y. ‘These common interests will 
remain valid when the present 
religious fervour on which the 
Khomeini re is based has run 
ita e e ig to E 
8 0 argument, - 
ning to more roof ex 
sion here as the full scale of ‘the 
linka to Tehran becomes clearer, js 
that Israeli strategic thinking has 
failed to eaomprehend the extent of 
revolutionary change in Iran and 
the’ dangers 1t. poses to the entire 
regional order. e : 
country whose leaders believe, 
deep, deep. down, in the imposalbil- 
ity of a 2 
with the Arab world seema to have 
hardly begun to comprehend. the 


with Iran 


umphed and the Shah fled. The 
Israeli embassy in Tehran was 
handed over, deliberately and de- 


monatratively, to the PLO. The 
mensage of the Mullahs was clear, 
but relationship continued 


apace, albeit with greater difficulty 
and in greater secrecy. Years of 
determined investment in a wide 
web of contacts, in business, the 
military and the Iranian bureauc- 
racy, were damaged, but not swept 
away. And the position of Iranian 
Jewa had to be considered, too. 
The outbreak of the Gulf war in 
September 1980 posed a serious 
strategic dilemma for Israel. Iraq, 
r j its lack of a common border 
with the laraelis, had always been 
one of its most implacable Arab 


1 .„coyerh, Iran 


in Jerusalem 


enemiea and participated in the 
wars of 1948, 1967 and 1973. 
Terael'gs Iran lobby, a large but 
amorphous group of defence and 
intelligence officials, businessmen 
and well-connected arma dealers, 
believed that they ahould be run- 
ning the show. 

It is still unclear whether there 
has ever been a Berious debate 
about the subject, but the need to 
prevent an Iraqi victory, and fore- 
stall the day when iraq's 40 
divisiona and battle-hardened air 
force can be turned on Tsrael, was 


and ia gesn aa more important 
than doubts about the m or 
propriety of dealing with Kho- 
meini's Îran. 


Valuable intelligence — handed 
on to the Americana at a time 
when their own sources in Tehran 
had been decimated by the post- 
2l pek 1 س یا‎ a 
powerful . argument for 
maintaining the relationship, and, 
for the US, the turning a blind eye 
to what was going on. 


. „-.Noa-ana knows. exactly’ haw_much 


military equipment has been sold 
to Îran by the Israelis since the 
start of the war. But, rding to 
one estimate, about of the 
$200 million worth of arms, spare 
and ammunition delivered 
mn ن وا‎ the firat 18 
months of the gE Was Sup 
plled or e by Israel. ‘The 
remainder was provided hy dealers 
on the international market, some 
of whom, like the mysterious 
Ya’ Acov Nimrod, a former Moasad 
secret service agent and Israeli 
military attache in Tehran, had 
ك‎ links with offlciala in Jerusa- 
eni. . . . 1 
It remains, thereforë, inıpogsible 
to estimate whether İsraeli aup- 
plies to the Khomeini regime have 
in themselves, p eclsive in 
the contiqued pursuit ‘of 


, the war. What is clear, however, is 


HISTORICAL perspective may not 
rovide much بت مار‎ to the US 
ational Security Council] officials 


who have burned their fingers and 
ruined their careers by trading in 
the dubious business of arms for 
hostages. But no one, as the 
argument about the controversial 
American-laraeli deal continues, 
should have been surprised to 
learn that the Jewish state has 
long had close links with Iran. 
From the early days of the 
Zioniat enterprise in Palestine, 
attempts were made to break out 
of the constricting hostility of Arab 
nationalism and forge friendships 
with non-Arab or non-Muslim peo- 
ple and minorities in the region. lt 
started back in the 1930s and over 
the years there were relations, 


Kurda, Lebaneae Maronites and 
Syrian Druze. 

Iran, though, was always the 
0 the تا ا 0 ا‎ 
“periphery” policy. In the heyday 
0f the relationship, after the 1967 
war when the Shah still sat on his 

eacock throne, Iran “policed” the 
Bult, and Iİarael the rest of the 
Arab Eaat. 

Trade, defence cooperation, in- 
telligence exchanges and a eom- 
mon enmity to the Arabs were 
what made the relationship tick. 
Israeli agents helped the Iraqi 
Kurdish rebellion from bases in 
Iran and there was oll, in plenty, 
in return. 

Ostensibly, everything collapsed 
in 1979, when the revolution tri- 


New commander 
Jor Nato 


By Michasl White 
In Washington 


THE Administration is poised to 
appoint ita top soldier Latin 
America to succeed General Ber- 
nard Rogers in the key position of 
supreme commander US and 
Nato forces in Europe. ۰ 
General John Galvin, agéd 67, 
who held & long string of impor- 
tant Nato posta before taking over 
O 
aat to be appo 
ed shortly qon the recommendation 
of the., Defence Secre , Mr 
Caspar Weinberger. With (General 
Rogers due to step down, it is sald 
that the army. chief, of ataff 
Goneral John Wickham, turned 
down the chance to succeed him. 
General Galvin, who is a strong 
supporter of the US-backed contra 
rebellion in Nicaragua, oversaw 
the daployment of US troops in a 
drugs sweep in Bolivia. A State 
Department official salid of him: 
“He geta very high marks for 
diplmacy aa well aa military abili- 


But, Mr Larry Birns, director of 
the Council on Hemispheric Af 
fairs, a liberal advocacy group 
opposed to the Administration's 

icaraguan policies, claimed that 
his attitudes .had alarmed even 
Latin American generala. “Tm 

lad: to get him out of the region. 
hat's great, but he's an absolute 
cold warrior," Mr Birnas said. 

Admirers of the general's style 
recalled that he learned German 
and insisted that bis senior staff 
did so during hls various tours in 
the Federal Republic. His combat 
decorations, dating from his years 
as a battalion commander with the 
US 1st Cavalry (1969-70) at the 
height of the Vietnam war, include 
a silver star and the “soldier's 
medal” -—~- awarded ory for sang 
a life at the risk of one's own. 

General Galvin succeeded Gen- 
eral Paul Gorman in Panama after 
the southern command had grown 
in response to a perceived Soviet- 
ingpired threat to America's his- 
toric “backyard" in Grenada and 
Nicaragua aa well ag Cuba. The 
role of the military in providing 
logistical support for the contras in 
Honduras and Nicaragua itself is 


unclear. 

Although US ground troops have 
not been directly involved in the 
Nicaraguan conflict, the CIA, the 
National Security Council staff 
and former soldiers working in a 
supposedly “private” ceapacity were 
there even before Congress this 
summer gave the en light for 
contra training at US bases. 


Russians hit by ’flu epidemic 


By Martin Walker In Moscow 


fast spread of the virus el re 
population, and is followed by 
serious after-effects," ۰ he told 
the evening paper Vechernaya 


N lr ar mg a n r mgm 

“Back in 1918, this virus cauaed 
the terrible epidemic which was 
dubbed Spanish ‘flu, and which 
claimed millions of lives," Profea- 
gor Zhdanoyv went on. 

“The virus then went through a 
series ûf modifications, and by 
1947 it was no longer very danger- 
ous, But in 1977 it reappeared in 
the Sûviet Union in' a new and 
serlous form.” : 

The new ’flu variant is particu- 
larly dangerous to amall children 
who have not yet had time to build 
up immunity, according to the 
Soviet press. 

Professor Ahdanoy said he be- 
lieved the current outbreak would 
begin to ebb by the middle of 
December, arıd t the masa 
Yaceination programme carried out 
in September had cut the number 
of cases by half. 


AN EPIDEMiC of influenza ia 
sweeping the ا‎ areas of 
the Soviet Union, despite a maas 
ar progra ine carried out 
ast Neoptem Dern n: 

Up fo a third of the staff of 
Moscow Radio were off work last 
week with flu, Western correapon- 
dents in Moscow have been told, 
and Soviet ambulance workers 
claim they have never been #0 
busy. The epidemic has hit the 
Moscow Metro services, the kiosks 
that sell newspapers, and three 
central Moscow pharmacies laat 
week had run out of aspirin. 

Soviet newspapers, in their ac- 
O E 
¥ 8 e in cap 
letters: “TÊ you e ill, go atralght 
to bed and call the doctor to your 
home.” 
ia Professor Vladimir 
Ahdanov, director of the institute 
of virusology in Moscow, the latest 
7 is caused by the Type Ã 
‘flu virus. 

"fhia normally leads to a very 
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experience”, racism, and all] the 


atr recognition of their land 
righta", “What's been done cannot 
ba undone,” he added however, and 
ted hia audience not to suc- 
cumb to violence and resentment, 
“Your Christian faith calls on you 
to become the best of 
gînea. This can be achieved 
only if reconciliation and 
are part and parcel of your livea.” 
The second highlight of the 
Pope's Australian tour was the 
positlon he adopted on issues of 
medical ethics. It was in Miel- 


Pope travels 
through 
ihe outback 
time Zone 


By Jean-Plerre Clerc and 
Syivle Crossman 


ALICE SPRINGS — With one laat 
journey — 5,800 kilometres long 
— on Saturday, Pope John Paul JI 
concluded his lengthy tour of 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania 
and the South Pacific. It was alo 
urnoy back into timc, 
him to the Aborigines, 
whoae presence in this cornor of 
the planet hag been borne out over 
tho past 40 mellenia. 

thousand Aborigines 
on his arrival at 
n its efforta to halt 
the alienation of native culturea, 
the Catholic Church ia today in- 
creaaingly giving a voice to those 
“frst Australians” 
elaim to hava been chosen “gona of 
God" thousands of yeara before 


In one of his fincet addresses, 
which was by far the most vi 
gince the start of this 32nd forci 
visit, the Pope fully espoused the 
cause. During tha 
thousands of years before Burope- 
ans discovered this island-conti- 
nent, Lhe existence of which had 
merely been sensed as a “grt 
southern land of the Holy Spirit”, 
“Cod was with you,” he told his 


viaiting Mercy Hospital's materni- 
ty ward, that the Pope raised the 
gubject which is a highly contro- 
yersial once here. Th ld'a bast 
specialialta of in vitro fertiliaation 
are in Melbourne. It is in this state 
of VicLoria in 1984 that, for the 
first time in the world, lawa were 
passed on the aubject of artificial 


ry 1984, Victoria's 
Catholic bishops issued a resound- 
ing condemnation of all expori- 
menta on human embryos, which 
they deacribed as “human baings". 
Groups that were in no position lo 
become organised to protect their 
interests, the bishops pointed out, 
were likely to aee their righta and 
dignity aa human beings eroded 
and flouted. This waa hap 
Blacka and Coloureds 
Africa, Jews and religious activists 
in the Saviet Union, and here in 
Auatralia, it wns happening to 
newborn babiea. 

“Absurd” was Lho rencLion of 
Futher Uren, a proyreasive Weal 
Austrnlîan Jesuit priest and chair 
man of the Perth diocesan 
bioethical committec. While HFa- 
ther Uren deplores experiments on 
human embryos and their destruc- 
lion, he believes thal approving 
“simple cases" 
fertilisation is a "morally tenable" 
position for the Church. 

However, Father Uren recom- 
ımends thut no Iınure than tWOo ur 


"Your culture nıust not disap- 
pear. Your songs, tales, paintings, 
dancea and languages must never 
be lost,” he added. Implicitly draw- 


Abourıginea’ golden 
inspiration that “fill 
among whom Jesus arose", the 
Pope sharply condenaned the forms 
of marginalisation inflicted on the 
Aborigines, included that “daily 


سا 


Calling all British expatriates 


Get profits, not ulcers 


Herd workets get rasulta. Unforlunately, here are many hard 
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"ra aiming for steady 


side the uterus and that all viable 
embryos be grafted back in the 
woman's uterus EDO Aۍ‎ to avoid the 
Continued on page 13 
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athing space might not have been adequately explained, but 


ed that the bill would return to Parlla- 
uring the present session. 

Students, encouraged hy the partcipation of 
more than half a milllon in last week's demon- 
strations throughout France, and by the Govern 
ment's retreat on Friday, when it referred the 
controverslal reforms to a parliamentary conm- 
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‘Breathing space’ for education bill 


THE French Government, in i to student The Prime Minister accepted that the reforma 
re 


protests, is seeking two weeks’ 


to explain its controversial proposals for univer- he ho 
sity reform and to consider changes that would mên 


make the blll clearer. 


This falls short of the students’ demand that 
the bill should be totally withdrawn, and 
demonstrations are Hkely to continue this week, 

The Prime Minister, Mr Jacques Chirac, in a 


televialon interview on Sunday, tried to reassure mittee, have been planning to press thelr cane 


through continuing strikes. 


studenta who fear that the reform will restrict 


access to the universities and courses of thelr ' Students oppose the university reform prû° 


moted by the junior miniater responsible for 
Alain Devaquct, because they 
fear that tradltional rights will be eroded or 
dastroyed, and that registration feca will rise. 


universitles, Mr 


(Protest movement grows, page 14.) 


' choice. Mr Chirac sald that something had to be 

done by the Government because one atudent in 

two was leaving without a degree and one 
فال‎ was failing to find a job. 


graduate out of 


Question marks over Israel's 
denial of Iinks to Contras 


ing the US Attorney-General. In 
the cage in point, however, it ia 
difficult to believe that Israeli 
security servicea knew nothing of 
what wns going on. 

The Israeli denial needs to be 
taken all the more cautiously As 
thia is not the first tine that 
possible Israell cooperation with 
the coniras has come to light. In 
April 1984, an anti-Sandinista 
commander, Enrico Bermuda, re- 
vealed on the NBC television 
network that the weapons the 
contraa were using came from PLO 
atocks recovered by the laraeli 
nrmy in luchanan. He did not sav 
that larael had dehvered the weup- 
ons to the rebela, but suggested 
they had flrst been sold to a third 
country, in this cage Honduras. 

This policy also suited American 
interests in Central America. 
Some of the weapons the contras 
were using had been seized from 
the Sandinista army and go they 
badly needed Soviet-made spare 
parts and munitiona similar to the 
what the PLO was using in Leba- 
non. Israel of course flatly denied 
it had done a deal with the contras 
and declared that it negotiated 
only with states, not groups. But it 
may be recalled that Ariel Sharon 
twice went to Honduras in 1983, 
and Israel hag a long experience of 
Nicaragua since it was formerly 
and for many years the Somoza 
government’s pretty-well sole arms 
supplier. ٠ 

By reacting rapidly to Meege’s 
revelations, Israel is trying firat to 
defuage a ible crisis of confi- 
dence in ita relations with the 
US Congress. But things have only 
juat started, for the US investiga- 
tora will doubtless want to hear 
those Israelis who gerved as ke 

inthe wholingkand foal 
between Washington „eM 
2 in particular David Kimche, 


' the former Israeli Foreign Minis 


try’s diréctor-general, and 
Avraham Nir, Shimûn Perés's for- 


mer adviser on ' terrorist questions. 


, The Israelis will therefore havê to 
„be very pervasive if they are to 


avold. harmful repercussions in 


many arëks of . bilateral 


By Jean-Pierre Langellier 
occaslona on Tueaday: “Our policy 
is not to export arms to Iran. This 
ia the rule, You know for every 
rule you have exceptions. It could 
sometimes be an exception when 
there is a request from a friend to 
do zomething." The argument ir 
somewhat hypocritical, since [aracl 
not only did a service but to a large 
extent canvassed the job by sug- 
gesting to the White House that İt 
modify ita attitude towards Teh- 
ran. İt is clear the [Israelis were 
only too happy to see the 
Americans bend their policy by 
taking an intitiative which was in 
line with their own strategy to- 
warda Iran and benelited theır 
commercial interests. 

Second point: the government 
communiqué does not answer the 
allegation made by US Attorney- 
General Edwin Meese that Israel 
exceeded its middleman's role by 
delivering to İran additional mili- 
tary equipment not authoriaed by 
Washington. In other words, did 
Israel geize the opportunity to 
conduct a parallel trade on ita own 
initiative? If so, how long has it 
been going on? Ilaraeli officials 
have alwaya maintained that they 
atopped all deliveries of weapons to 
Iran after 1982 at the Reagan 
administration’s request. 

Shamir is unlikely to say more 
in E unless apecifically 
sought by the United Statea. The 
Likud İeader has not been 
unmarked by the fact that the 
better part of his life had been 
gapent conducting underground ac- 
tivitiea. This master of the under- 
atatement .observed on Tuesday: 
"Everybody knows that countries 
manufactuting weapons muat also 
export, them. If they. don't, they 
wouldn't be . able to keep their 


data concerning thia subject, Isra- 
el, which ia a competitor in this 
field, cannot make an exception. 
This is why woe don't talk too much 
about this subject.” Which is fgir 
enough, [ 
Third obşervation: the Ieraeli 
diaclaimer concerning the transfer 


categoric, needs to. be 


,„ of funds to.the contras, apparen: 


wi 

caution, True, Israel denies it had . 
been told qiything about the 
٠0 


ation, But this does Hot clear 


the. Iatasji intermçdigriës in- 
volved in' the buşinass, eapetially 


fha arma morchanta whn hnua ant 


rnE™ 
` Noris of these countries publishes 


JERUSALEM — “Try a little 
harder, Comrade Prime Minister!" 
That rather contemptuous injunc- 
tion came to mind last week 
listening to Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir guardedly ac- 
knowledging something which had 
long been an open secret in Wash- 
ington aa well aa in Jerusalem — 
Israel's middleman role in the 
great US-Iranian horsetrade, A few 
hours later he tried a “little 
harder”, Cornered, the government 
was forced to bow to the facta and 
admit it had transferred military 
rnaterial to the Iranian govern- 
ment. But the ndmiasion, made 
inevitable by the revelations ınade 
in Washington and extracted b 
caesarean, was immediately fol- 
lowed by a categorical denial — 
Israel knew nothing about the 
money turned over to the Nicara- 
guan “contras”. 

Jerusalem's reaction was made 
public around 1 am on Wednesday 
in the form of a government 
communiqué issued following an 
urgent meeting between the coun- 
trys three leading political figures 
— Prime Minister Shamir, Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres and 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin. 
The communiqué said Israel had 
helped in transferring defensive 
weapons and spare parta fronı the 
United States to Iran "in reaponse 
to an American request". 
Payment’ for the material, it said, 
was made directly by ani Iranian 
representative into a Swiss bank 
aecount in accordance with the 
American representative's instruc- 
tions, and the funds did not transit 
through Jaragl. The Israéli govern- 
ment, said the communiqué, was 

ised the announcement 
that the funds had been trans- 
hae n 


Several things can be said about 
thia carcfully worded text. First, 
Israel has at last officially ad- 
mitted serving as middleman and 
supplying US weapong to [ran — 
without giving any other detail — 
but added it did so at Washington’s 
request. İn other words, Israel was 


. only daing the US a service within 
: the framework of the “strategic 


cooperation" binding the two coun- 
tries. That, in doing this service 
Israel had to bend its principles by 
dealing indirectly with „a “terrorist 
state” is ultimately a secondary 
matter, since that momentary con- 


Lancaliatinan wraa fientifal aa tha 


. BUrprisêe 
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The knack of putting it together 


Was there a better way? Of courage. A 
practical politician, with a leery eye for 
what makes a stinking row, might well 
have shrugged as Mr Wright readled hia 
manuscript. Poor old Peter. Good fellow in 
his time, But driven by this curious think 
about poor Roger Hollis. It's all old stuff, 
you know. Even Pincher had it. Can't aee 
what the fuss is about myself, but why get 
too upset? Anything to coin a slightly 
dubious penny, what? Ask Heath and 
Wilgon if you want a proper quote. 

But no. In the looking glass world of 
Whitehall, where even virtiolic political 
briefings are off the record, no one paused lo 
e the odds. That is the humiliating fact 
of this incompetence for Mrs Thatcher's 
administration. Not that they look conniy- 
ing, just silly asses. Loyally and wonderful- 
ly. of course, various backbenchers are 
making efforts to redress the balance. Mr 
Kinnock’a phone log seema an oddly open 
book. The normal checks that any MP with 
his head screwed on straight makes before 
sounding off are somehow portrayed as 
gainister, But, when all the din of loyalty 
WwWaANnGA. AY et ~—yoCIFETÛOUE 
Conservatives ought to have a word with 
their whips. If a highly experienced Tory 
government can't contrive the basic 
competence of putting two and two together, 
then it sets the most fundamental question 
mark over its political nous. 


miscarriage 
of justice 


EXACTLY ten years ago, a Labour Home 
Secretary, Mr Merlyn Rees, deported Messrs 
Agee and Hosenball on national security 
grounds. The decigiona raised a memorable 
rotest and Mr Rees confessed that it had 
en a politically traumatic affair for him. 
Since then, this rare power has not been 
invoked. Until now. Ten years on, Mr 
ت‎ Hurd ia invoking national security 
to allow him to get rid of Mr Ammanullah 
Khan, a Kashmiri nationalist. The evidence 
suggests that he is prepared to ignore A 
string of principles of juatice to do Bo. 

Mr Khan is an elderly man, who has 
ن‎ most of the last few years travelling 

@ world to put the case for Kashmiri self 
determination, Once upon a time Britain 
was not unaympathetic to that cause — but 
no longer. For ten years, along with many 
thousands of Kashmiris, Mir Khan has lived 
in this tountry. The young members of his 
family know no other home. Inevitably, he 
is activê here in political causes which bri 
distress and outrage to the governments 
Pakistan and, in particular, India. Earlier 
this year, Mr Khan was acquitted unanî- 
mously at St Albans Crown Court on 
explosive charges. Immediately afterwards 
he was rearrested by police officers who 
fllled in details on a blank clıeque deporta- 
tion order which already bore Mr Hurds 
a He is currently in Brixton prison, 
w he haa been for 15 months. He is 
suffering from lung cancer and a hernis. 

On the face of it, therefore, Mr Khan 
daesn’t sound like, say, a Hindawi or & 
Patrick Magee. But the Home Secretary 
say his presence in this country is not 
conducive to the public good on grounds of 
national security. And, ag happens in ت‎ 
cagea, this assertion immediately ata 
the cards in Mr Hurd'’s hands. mont, 
Mr Khan hk his cage tothe three 
advisers who are appointed to : 
representations. It wag a procedural e 
just aa it was with Agee and Hosenball. 1 
awyers allowed. No cross examination © 
witnesses. The Home Office even reneged oP 
a commitment not to reintroduce evidenc® 
that had been discredited in the Crown 
Court trial. A few days ago predictably: 
Hurd upheld his own original decision. 

The power to deport on national necurty 
grounds is a lawless power. On the rare 1 
celebrated occasions when. it has beer 
invoked (Rudi Dutschke, Franco Caprino, 
Agee and Hosenball), the decisions ا‎ 
been deeply suspect, not to say r 
wrong. Just auch a suspicion hangs over 


OT 


absence of it now. For who, in heaven's 


name, decided sşentiently on the pursuit of 


Mr Wright through the courts of Australia? 
Only two argumenta for such a course have 
been e argumenta that inter- 
lock, One says that it's a bad thing for 
Britain if ex-secret service operators can 
peddle their autobiographies. The other that 
(reality to one side) foreign governments 
ahould be encouraged to think of MI6 and 
MI6 as leakproof. But did none of the highly 
2 legal advisers here (whose names Sir 

bert flnda so difficult to recall) urge 
caution and forethought: just as they did in 
1981? Didn’t they say that AÃAugaie courta 
wouldn't leap to the defence of British 
security with the same alacrity that indig- 
enous judges erploy? Didn't they think that 
Sir Robert's elliptical mandarinege — be- 
loved of Yes, Minister and Westminster 
select committees — would appear utterly 
fatuous in downtown Sydney? Didn't they 
gee the folly of attempting to mire Mr 
ب اا‎ with the £30,000 he got for his 
Pincher collaboration, because then (having 
nothing to lose) he might publicly spill the 
1981 beans? Didn't they question Sir Robert 


about his own rola at _that-meetimg” and 


ındıcate that he better come clean about it? 
And who, pray, asaumed — after Westland 
-—— that Sir Michael Havers could be blithely 
cast as fool or fall guy without boiling over? 

Any rational attempt to anawer any of 
these questions shoots thoughts of plotting 
out the window. The problem isn’t conspir- 
acy — if you count out aecond phage 
duplicity. It’s the most complete ineptitude. 
0 Ea even Colonel] North lookëa 
shrewd, 


PLO back in Lebanon 


based opponents. After the apparent failure 
of talks in Damascus, demands are being 
vernment, as well aa by 


illustrated by his continued personal popu- 
larity throughout the West Bank and Gaza 
as well aa by the successes of his forces in 
the battle of the camps. It ia not inconceiv- 
able that he and Assad may once again 


It 8 9k too peh hie gs up. These things happen in a 
, THA WO an 210 dutê Rillaitfcen.. "But 80 the 
value if it happened, 
Whatever sing may be laid at the door of the 
Syrian intelligence services {by Germany 
now ag well as Britain) Assad himself has 
been a cautious realist among wild men, 
and without him it ia doubtful whether the 
Iaraeli-Syrian peace could have been kept 
for long, İf, therefore, the PLO successes in 
Lebanon are a further poke in his eye that 
ia not good rews. 

Yet, although Agsad haa ensured that 
there has not been another Arab-Iaraeli 
war, he has done his best to ensure that 
there ia no peace either, except on his own 
terms. The collapse of Arafat's agreement 
with Jardah on a negotiating process with 
Israel was partly the result of American 
inertia iı failing to follow up the 
declaration of intent for the region. But it 
waa attributable also to factionialism with- 
in the PLO which Assad has encouraged. 
The resilience of Arafat himself during the 
manoeuvrings within the PLO, aa well as 
during the Syrian attempt to deatroy him, is 


Thrones of blood and 


IT SEEMS to be the peculiar fate of kings to have echoed miles around, some people 

gd. it, They held he had not been_ 
but allowed to escape, and that 
he lived to a tranquil old age as a hermit in 


bardy 
Even the death of King Harold, who was 

d to have been slain on the 
at Hastings, has been subse- 
quently’ disputed. The only identification, 
his face being indistinguishable, was given 
by a former mistress, Edith 
who is said to have reco 
hody which others would not have known 
about. But some believed he had escaped, 
and lived to a tranquil! old age as a hermit 


ire 
Some kings seem to have died thro 
feasting. Hardecanute set that trend 


fallin Adnan Aand at {hn ranmlnmr frnrnnlt af 


agreement will now be on Arafat's terms. 

The re-establishment of the PLO in 
Lebanon is something the Israelis did not 
expect when they wi w, partly because 
it was Assad's policy as well as their own to 
prevent it, The general view at the time was 
that the Israelis had swapped an enemy 
they knew, the Palestinians, for one they 
didn't, the Shi’ites. Another invasion, again 
under a Likud prime minister, would lead 
them back into the morass. Air atrikce, 
though spectacular, are not often effective 
and cauge more civilian than military 
casualties. If gecurlty on the Lebanese 
border is geen aa the main consideration it 
ig in Israel'a interest as well aa Lebanon's 
that Assad should be able to reaasert 
himself. But if peace with the Arabs ia the 
aim (and under Mr Shamir that unfortu- 
nately is not likely) then larael would do 
better to encourage a renewal of the 
Huassein-Arafat agreement. 
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bathos 


dence; and the death of George IV waa 


_hastened rather than caused by too much 
cherry DAY. r e 


€ 

Others | the price for riding. William 1 
suffered internal injuries after hia horse had 
bucked. William II was struck by an arrow 
while hunting. The death of William II 
followed a fall when his horse stumbled over 
a hill. No horse, it is good to learn, seems to 
have been involved in the death of William 
IV. Some may have died of grief. Henry Hi 
turned his face to the wall when told of the 
treason of John, whila Edward IY was said 
by one chronicler to have died of mortifica- 
tion at the terms of the Treaty of Arras. 

But none of these mournful fates seems to 
have been in any way influenced, as the 
death of George V was said last week to 


old i ger book. Let's put Lord 
Rotha , Lord Whitelaw, and for all we 
know, Screaming Lord Sutch, to one side, 
What is the issue. iu the Wright case if it 
isn’t competence? Mr Wright retired from 
MI ten long years ago. He 
but was far away in impecunious 
..XetLirement before Prime Minister Thatcher 
Street threshold. 
Whoever flouted the law of the land in the 
sixLies and geventies, whoever bugged an 
incumbent Premier, whoever sold secrets to 
the Russians, Margaret Thatcher beara no 
direct responsibility whataoever. 

No new government, of course, ig sver 
quite free of the legacy of ita predecessors. If 
it inherits a riven and 
service, İt may well feel the need to restore 
morale. Perhaps by lancing an ancient boil 
and getting Mr Wright's story into the open 
(through a Pincher filter} ao that it can at 
laat be denied from on high. Perhaps (with 


crosséd the -Do 


debilitated secret 


Pincher and his highly paid 
Tasmanian research agsistant becauge, in 
1981, that seemed too messy and embar- 
rassing an undertaking, What Mrs Thatcher 
0 ek Bernard X., legal adviser 
6 YA yanara ago noc ‘UUL lJ 
rwretmingy discreditable — and the 
decision to keep Sir Michael in the dark 
may thus aqually be defended. Why drag in 
someone who may feel he fas to prosecute 
as a matter of legal duty if you, aa the most 
senior politician elected to protect the 
national intereat, feel there is only harm 
along that route? 
The trouble isn’t necessarily an absence of 
palitical judgment then; it is the absolute 


made by heads of 
Mr Arafat, for a 
It would be too earl 


early to aay, thou 


As.,„.„„never heli 
kille 


ised marks onı hig 


THE word itself rarely appears in electior. 
pamphleta, or in the soaring rhetoric of 
party conferences. But governments need it 
gperately day by day, for without 1t they 
are adrift. Tha word ia “competence”. And 
inexorably, in both London and Washing- 
boe, lack of corapetenca is becoming the big 
ue. م‎ 
Mr Reagan's troubles in this area are 
akready well chronicled. He knew, but he 
didn’t know. He heard, but he didn’t 
understand. He thinks Ollie North is a 
superb officer and gentleman, save for one 
amal] failing. The Tehran saga is lethal 
betause the muddle and arrogance and 
sheer incomprehension of it raiges the most 
insiatent questions about a ruling adminis- 
trations fitness for office. But matters of 
competence alao apply to the terrible muck 
gur own Government has made over Mr 
Petar Wright's MI5 mermoira, That pro- 
longed imbecility shows scant sign of 
abating. On the contrary {as ever in such 
matters) every attempt to batten the lid on 
further embarrassment explodes into more 
awa. See Sir Michael Havers in the 
ouge of Commona, Attorney-General of the 
United o: thanking Mrs Thatcher 
effusively for her “loyal and wonderful 


support”, Remember that .aa ma Siw Miohael 


at -“ YYesuInIhSter last week, incandeacent 
over the way that Sir Robert Armatrong {in 
open court) and “senior ministers" (in the 
closed world of the Lobby! had dumped the 
whole steaming mess on Havers’ doorstep. 
Well, let us take Sir Michael at Sir 
Robert's (second) word. Lets count the 
Attorney-General out of any responsibility 
for not prosecuting Mir Chapman Pincher'a 


The 


a scale‏ ا 2 in a once‏ اا 
arge enough to assume réeglonal 1npor-‏ 
a means different things at different‏ 
times. It has meant the Christian-Muslim‏ 
fighting imn Beirut, the laraeli invasion, the‏ 
Syrian onslaught against the Palestinian‏ 
Liberation Organiaalion, and the resistance‏ 
to the South Lebanon Army in the Iaraeli‏ 
buffer zones. At present, it means the‏ 
attempt by the PLÛ to restore some of the‏ 
sence and power it had before 1982.‏ 
ince President Assad's forces expelled the‏ 
Arafat loyalista en masge from Tripoli the‏ 
PIO has nat had a base near the scene of‏ 
the action. By a gradual process over many‏ 
months it has re-established itaslf in‏ 
sufficient force to become once again a‏ 
formidable nent not yet of the Israelis‏ 
but of the Shi'ite Amal militia in Lebanon.‏ 
Amal ia determined that the PLO shall not‏ 
create the state within a state which it‏ 
enjoyed before the Israelis arrived, and the‏ 
“yar of the campa”" between them is in full‏ 


apata. 

Prhis i happening at the same time as 
Syria, despite its large military contingent 
in Lebanon, has proved unable to impoec 
any durable kind of settlement. In fact, one 
of the surprises of the current PLO oper- 
ation is that it is carried out not only by Mr 
Arafat's om loyalists but by his Damascus- 


die iu cuulroveraial cirçumstanceêa, Sqn10 
Richard II observes in Shakespeare's play, 
are murdered, some poisoned by their wives, 
and some killed sleeping; but even 
murdera sometimes have an ambiguous look 
about them. Richard II himself died in 
Pontefract Castle, murdered, according to 
Shakespeare by Piers Exton — but Shake- 

are, aa usual, was simply folowing 

Ilinahed, which most subsequent hiatori- 
ans consider a bad habit. He may have died 
of starvation. 

Few murders have been quite as clear-cut 
as that of Edmund in 946, hacked down by a 
freelance robber at Puckleschurch, Glouces- 
tershire, in circumstances which leave little 
room for a TV reconstruction, And plainly, 
Fr u. 
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Priceless prehistoric heritage under threat 


FROM a distance, our Pp 


13 


Out of sight, 
out of mind 


By Sylvie Crossman 


Church sees 


authorities, the inhabitants of 


Tende, and the people in charge of 
the P 


arc de Maercantour — that 


something must be done ta pre- 
serve thia priceless heritage which, 
after 3,800 years of untroubled 
existence, ia deteriorating at ıa 
growing rate. 


A rescue plan has been drawn up 


backed by tho Culture Minister 
Francois Léotard. 


Under this, the publie will be 


better informed. The number of 
One of France’s finest, buf wardens and guides will be in- 
prehlstorlc ا‎ and lhey will be invested 
wi 

More specialists will work on the 


powers to “book” offendera. 


menetate iie haî wı». tNFOUQN the tramp of many feet 


least-known, 
sltes ls the Vallée cles 


Mervellles, an Inaccesslbl® gita each summer. 


The publle will be reatrictcd to 
and a 


Algo planned are nı Musée des 


Merveilles in Tende and an ar- 
chacological park at Arme-Creuge, 
near Tende. 
explain to the public the history of 
herdsmen in the region from 2000 
BC to the present day, the reli- 
gious significance of Mi 

and the vullcya with the carvings, 
and the relationahip between man 
aud his environment. 


The musoum will 


ont Bégo 


In the archacalogical park of 


Arme-Creugc, casata of the carvinga 
will be displayed amidat vegeta- 
tion typical uf the local landscape 
aa it was during the Brûnze Age. 


"This will enable a widc reelection 


of the publie to familiarise itself 
eosily, and all year long, with the 
“marvels” 
Merveilles, and thus inject new life 
into the Tende Valley. Only those 
really 
would then undertake the long and 
3renuuoua walk required Lû reach 


of the ¥Yallée des 
interested 


in prehistory 


the actual site. 
The eatimaied cost of the miisc- 


um and park in 13.8 million francs 
{about £1,450,000ı. Already the 
regional and general councils have 
promised to come up with three 
million 

£320,000). 
Balarello, the mayor of Tende, 


francs 
in a 


each 
letter to 


laboult 
وول‎ 


François Léotard announced on 
October 1 that his miniatry would 
provide the same amount over a 
period of three years, starting in 
1987. 

The Parc du Mercantour will 
contribute 1.5 million francs 
{about £160,000), and the town of 
(1,964 inhabitants) one 
sixth of that amount. So there is a 
good chance that the arechaeologi- 
cal museum and park will open 
within two or three years. 

(October 15) 


cortnin marked patha, 
Grande Randonnéce hikera' path 
wlıiich at one point runa over thé 
enryod alnbs of rock, will be 
roroutcd. In addition, isolated visui- 
Lors may bc hanned from eniering 
certain go-called “red” zoncs. 


Tende 


valley ln the mountains be- 
hind Nice. lts 100,000-plus 
rock carvings are now 
threatened by a problem 
that faces many historlc 
sites -— the sheer volume of 
visitors, who unfortunately 
include the occasional thlef 
and vandal. Yvonne 
Rebeyrol reports. 


Mercantour, and therefore protect- 
ed — in theory. The trouble is Lhat 
anyone can oGnter the purk, and 
there are only 40 wardens for 
68,000 hectares, 

EBvery sumnıcr, between 40,000 
nnd 0,000 people visit {he valley. 
Some of the carvings are being 
worn down al an alarming rate 
because they are localed on slabs 
of rock which people walk over. 
Others have been damaged as ıu 
result of sheer thoughtlessness: 
before photographing them, some 
people emphasise certain motifs 
with hilk ar û pitca af hard alnne, 
both of which can wear down the 
rock. 

Others attempt to take caats of 
the carvings, but use such crude 
techniques that they damage them 
in the process. Othera, again, 
recklessly try to obtain a copy by 
hammering a sheet of copper on to 
the carvings. 

And then, as elaewhere, there 
are vandals. They may simply 
carve their initiala or name on the 
rock, e bang in the mid- 
dle of a prehistoric carving. But 
they have also beerı known to go so 
far as to try to lift the carving off 
the rock — and usually end up 
shattering the slab of schist they 
wanted to take away. 

Thera iş general agreement 
e everyone conCce — Br 
chaeologists, the relevant mini- 
gtriea, the Jocal and regiona) 


EE. 


f'his "tribu! chuef", an upright mule 

with his arms held apart in a 
praying posture, his hands open and 
his thumbs In the alr, Is in fact an 
assemblage of aligns in the form of a 
pair of horns {the eres and nose, the 
head and neck, the “chasuble", and 
the bodyl. A dagger with an elongated 
triangular blade is embedded in his 
head, 


and the zigzag of his arms suggests 
lightning), and an Earth God, who 
ia fertilised by the rain. The horn- 
shaped motits suggest bull wor- 
ship, which was very widespread 
throughout the Mediterranean 
basin in the Bronze Age and 
aymboliged fertility. 

Despite theır inaccessibility, the 
Vallée des Merveilles rock carv- 
ings are in danger of falling victim 
to their own fame. They are 
located in the Parc National de 


a stone or metal ohject. There are 
four diatinet styles of carvings, 
which vary in size, in shape and in 
the regularity of the incisions. 

The iconographical themes of 
the carvings can be divided into 
five broad categories: 
®» Horn-shaped figures, by far the 
most numerous of the carvings (46 
per cent), which are highly stylised 
representationa of cattle. Often 
they consist of only a head and a 

air of horns, usually ‘crooked. 
Buch heada are either singly or in 
groups. In the latter case, they 
may alga represent a human being. 
Same horn-shaped figurcs algo 
havo bodies, and are occasionally 
yoked to a plough. Bul the anıi- 
mals, in this case, aro depicted as 
though from above. 
e Only ten per cent of the carv- 
ings depict weapons or tools. But 
they are very significant: the 
hammer-wrought daggers are ex- 
actly the same ahape as typical! 
metal daggers of the early Bronze 
Age. The same ia true of the 
"halberds" or long-handled 
scythes. 

These shapes, in conjunction 
with the absence of swords, which 
appeared only later, have made it 
possible to attribute the carving 
to the Rhêne civilisation which 
flourished over an area stretching 
from the Rhêne Valley to Geneva 
aa well as on the Mediterranean 
coast from 1800 to 1500 BC. 

e The geometric figurcs (5.5 per 
cent of the total) take various 
forına. The most numerous are 
usually described as reticulated, 
and possibly represent cattle pens 
or plots of cultivated land. 

e The human figure nre Cx- 
tremely few and far between {only 
0.5 per cenl, but often very 
striking, like the "tribal chief" (see 
illustration}, who is made up of a 
combination of horn-shaped signs. 
e Finally, 38 per cent of the 
e do not represent anything 
identifiable. 

It ia difficult to explain the 
presence of these tens of thousands 
of carvings in remote valleys 
which are accessible for barely 
three months of the year. Henry de 
Lumley takes the view that the 
aite was a kind of vast, open-air 
sanctuary which initiates for 
prlests) regularly visited to wor- 
ghip and carve in stone symbols of 
their cosmogony and religion. 

The principal deities seem to be 
the Storm God, who brings down 
fertilising rain (one of the main 
human figures is placed very high, 


jeep drivers must have looked like 
a auccession of þrocessionary cater- 
pillars as it slowly made ite way up 
the bleak Vallée des Merveilles, 
high above the town of Tende in 
the Alpes-Maritimes. There was no 
track or path to speak of, just a 
succession of huge schist blocka 
and sandstone alabsa polished 
smooth by glaciers - some 16,000 
years ago. 

Bathed in the autumn sun, it 
was a breathtaking sight. But we 
had not come to admire the sce- 
nery. The high valleya on the 
flanka of Mont Bégo are a veritable 
open-air museum: their boulders 
and rock faces are covered with 
carvings chiselled by herdamen 
during the Bronze Age {between 
about 1800 and 1500 BC). 

Tt is nut all that eanBy to apot the 
carvings. But once a few of them 
have been pointed out to you, they 
auddenly seem to be everywhere. 
There can be little doubt that 
many hikers must have walked 
straight past them without reali- 
sing what they were missing — 
ane of the most remarkable relics 
of our distant ancestors. 

The existence of the carvings 
was first noticed in the 17th 
century. But Emile Rivière, in 
1877, was apparently the first 
person to postulate that they 
might be the work of prehistoric 
man. A few casts and drawings 
were made in 1947, when Tende 
and its region, which had re- 
mained part of [taly after the rest 
of the Comté de Nice was annexed 
by France in 1860, finally became 
French in their turn. 

Systematic investigation of the 
Vallée des Merveilles r in 
1967 under the direction of Henry 
de Lumley, now Professor of Pre- 
history al Lhe Muséum National 
d'Histoire Naturelie in Paris. For 
two months every summer, 25 
archaeologists go over the site 
with a fine-tooth comb. 

Of the 100,000 or so carvinge 
already logged, over 40,000 have 
been copied, reduced photographi- 
cally to one fifth of their actual 
gize, and catalogued. The whole 
proces of documentation has been 
computerised, and goon the images 
themselves will be put on video- 


BC. 

The carvings are found in five 
main zones which cover a total 
area of 4,000 hectares and are 
located at an altitude of between 
2,000 and 2,600 metres. They 
consist of a series of tiny nick-like 
incisions with a width and depth of 
between one and five millimetrea 
obtained by striking the rock with 


ala, among which IBM's subsidiary and Paris to try to work out a United States, which is already in order to lower unemployment andi becauge fluctuations of its stabi- 
: : افا ت‎ 


market with its sales of mainframe final last-chance meeting will be have forced the government to dip 
into its current reserves and in- 
crease importa, which has propor- 
tionately reduced ils 
repayment capacity. In addition, 
internallonal bankers and experts 
cansider that the economic recoy- 
ery programme 
March has left the goverııment 
deficit practically untouched. They 
want 
effort in this area and are countin 
on the IMF to pl 
technical agent an 
ûpêration. 


ebt 


introduced in 


rasilia to meke a sarious 


the role o 
oversee the 


Over the past year Brazil has 
ug to take a frm line 
with international financial 
bodies. “But lis bargaining abili 
is Umited," ackıow/ 8 Rabello 
de Castro. “Js langunge is doubt- 
less not the right one, but it'a the 
same the United Statea uses." 
(November 25) 


baen E 


By Charles Vanhecke 


Neves — the man who died before 

he could become the new republic's 

first President —— used Lo say 

that Brazil did indced want to 

pay off its debts, but not at the 

of letting ita people go‏ ا 
ungry and deatitute.‏ 

Tt is the same language Sarne 
used on his visit to Washington. It 
has been frequently said that his 
country wag not an economic risk, 


but it could turn into a “palitical 
risk" if it continued to become 
impoverished and indebted . to 


foreign creditors. He asked for’ a 
reduction in interest ratea and a 
reacheduling of the original 
amount of medium and long-term 
debt over several years. The debt 
owed to a consortium of forei 

banka runs lo about $10,000 mil- 
lion up to the firat quarter of 1987. 
` Brasilia’ tion today ia lesa 


favourabjë'than it was a year ago : 


to pressure from Uncle Sam 


wera. man deri 8= 
counting on services to hang on to 
its ahare of world trade. ۰ 

Another point of friction is the 
firmness Brazil is showing towards 
ita creditors, In the front line of 
which is the Unitsd States. For the 
past yeer Brasilia has been refus- 
ing to let the International Mone- 
tary Fund overaec ils operations 
that creditors — both banks and 


governments — usually consider ; 
for restructuring 


indispensable 
Lheir clients’ debts. : 

Brasilia therefore no longer wit- 
nesses the spectacle of succeasive 
foreign. missions arriving to exana- 
ine ta country's booka. The young 
democracy has sent none of those 
“letters of intent” by which the 
previous government undertook to 
put its fimancés in order at the cost 
of a recesalon which badly hit the 
population. Sarney and hig govern- 
ment have opted fbr growth in 


do not have. 


held in Brusgela in mid-December. 

The United States has reacted to 
another threat — Brazil's exten- 
mion of protective mengurea to 
cover fine chemicals and phar 
maceuticala, two areas where 
foreign firma have major interests. 
President Reagan's international 
trade adviser, Clayton Yeutter, 
came to Brazil to seek reassur- 
ances on the subject from Sarney. 

The rivalry between the United 
States and Brazil ia perceptible at 
international gatherings, like 
GATT, where the ee ا‎ 
waring a fight to haye trade in 
ا‎ dd lah technology libe- 
ralised. And .every time it finds 


Brazil leading the opposition < 


alongside nationa like Argentina 
i Newly industrialiaed 
countries obvious 
the game requirements as the 


conıputeras. 

e controveray is dividing tbe 
Brazilians themselves. Traditional 
advocates of opening the country 
up to foreign capital fear Brazil's 
computer industry will decline by 
refusing to join up with big multi- 
nationals. They cribe hardline 
nationalists like Archer na “eco- 
nomic Shiites”. 

The United States has raised the 
matter several times and has 
Sarney’s government until 

ecember 31 to relax ita policy on 
computer technology. If it does not, 
Washington in threatening to re- 
taliate against imports from Brazil 
— mainly , orange juice and 


. steel. if the United States cuts 


down imports of these three items, 


` Brazil could lose $500 million a4 


year. Ex from both countries 
, are alréady meeting in Brasilia 


> س نے 


salvation in 
Australia’s 


immigrants 


Pontiff meets friand in Brisbane, 


from this recent immigration. 

In ita present crisis, the Church 
is looking for aalvation among 
these new immigrants (young 
Vietnamese, for example, are keen 
candidates for the priesthood} and 
the old pre-Vatican J devotion ia 
assured by native Australians 
(Aborigines) who account for 1 per 
cent of the population and 26% of 
whom claim to be Catholics. Fa- 
ther Šugene Stockton, chaplain at 
the Sydney aboriginal apostolate, 
described them as “Catholics like 
no others”. 

For the Catholic Church here is 
atill — though to a leager extent 
perhaps than the Anglican Church 
— battling with the spirit of 
Vatican Il, incapable as il is of 
adapting its structurea and ils 
message to changes in society and 
the transformations taking place 
within itgelf, It has no real leader 
and has been stirred by no big 
debate. The last major one took 

lace in the 1950's, when, after a 
ong fight, the government agreed 
to gubsidise Catholic education. If 
the proeaent tendency in the clergy 
continues — ageing priesta an 
dwindling candidates for the 
priesthood — there will be no 
priests in 110 Sydney parishes by 
the year 2000. The average age of 
the surviving priests will be 65. 

Optimists prefer to speak of the 
Catholic Church being, like the 
rest of society, al a croasroads on 
the eve of Australia's bicentenary. 
Will it be ablo to slough olf ita 
torpor when it enters the 2lst 
century? Will it at last be able 
to accopt the idca of becoming 
associated in the great discussions 
that are shaking the Church and 
at the same time give Australia lta 
own Catholicism, a Catholicism 
befitting this multicultural and 
emancipated nation? 

(November 26) 


new 


church every Sunday. Now it is 
oniy one Catholic in four. In 1961, 
there were 6,712 divorces among 
Catholics. In 1984, there were 
43,000. A recent poll shows that 
while 81 per cent of people say 
they believe in God, here is the 
very paganistic description that 
rnost give of this “God”:. “He'g a 
good pal, someone you can bank on 
and who helps you when you're in 
ajam." 

True, the Catholic Church has 
never had it easy in Australia. The 
first settlers, the convicts, were not 
exactly outstanding for either 
their faith or their moral rectitude. 


By Sylvle Crossman 


Moreover, the Catholic Church 
was long illegal in the penal 
colony, as Anglicanism was the 
official religion and the only one 
recognised until 1833. Under pres- 
gure from a few Iriah Catholic 
priests, who were popular among 

e-+convicta, mont of whom were 
algo Irish, the government ended 
up giving sequal rights to three 
denominations —- Anglicans, Pres- 
byteriana and Catholics. This wags 
the Bourke Church Act of 1833 
and the appointment of the firat 
Catholic bishop of Australia fol- 
lowed in 1834. 

While the Iriah gave Australian 
Catholicism its flavour and the 
Anglo-iriah still form the domi- 
nant group there, the waves of 
immigration that followed the sec- 
ond world war have turned the 
present-day Church into a real 
melting pot. In 1986, 23.8 per cent 
of Australia's Catholics have been 
born abroad (Italians, Lebanese, 
South Americans, Croats and, 
more recently, Vietnamese}. If 
children are algo included, then it 
may be said that over half of 
AÃustralia’s Catholica have come 


SYDNEY — Terry Jackman, who 
was appointed “executive director” 
of the Pope’s visit in New South 
Wales, i8 a Hollywood-style impre- 
sario. The former owner of 
Sydney’s biggest cinema chain, he 
is the chief of publicity for the film 
“Crocodile Dundee”, released si- 
multaneously this auturnn in Aus- 
tralia and the United States. The 
film is already being hailed aa the 
biggest commercial succeas in the 
history of Australian cinema. The 
producer Dino de Laurentiis him- 
self has just picked Jackman to 
aap his future Australian stu- 

O8. 

Father Anthony Kain, who was 
responsible for the Pope's voyage 
in South Australia, congratulated 
the state's breweries for apongor- 
ing a part of the visit by bringing 
out a “papal beer" in a commemo- 
rative can carrying a yellow mitre. 
An effective way of getting the 
message across to the Australiana, 
aaid Father Kain in substance. 

: CAB BpPOK ا‎ 
man of the Sydney archbishopric, 
feela such ey ra may be 
misleading. ile the Australian 
Catholic Church may seem daring 
— there have been liturgical inno- 
vations with the introduction of 
dance, pop music and clowns into 
masses — Australia's four million 
Catholics are in fact “average” 
believers. 

But here as elsewhere, the 
Church has had to contend with 
the secularisation of a materialia. 
tic society which has only to 
stretch out a hand to pick up ita 
earthly sustenance, “Just imagine, 
26 beaches in Sydney alone,” 
observed Father Jim McLaren 
with a smile. He is 0 of the 
press service covering t 
visit in New South Wales, e 

Twenty years ago, half of Aua- 
tralia'a Catholics used to attend 


And Aids ia also threatening 
them, Seven “aboriginal” Aids 
cages have go far been detected in 
thia community. Tf the virua were 
Lö spread. in the communities in 
central and northern Australia, it 


would wreck terrible havac be- 


cause of the Aborigines’ poor hy- 
gienic conditiona, weakened 
immune systems aud their custom 
of performing circumcision and 
mingling blood. Type B hepatitia, 
which 1s propagated like Aids, is 
50 times more prevalent among 
Aborigines than among other Ã us- 
tralîians. 

Aborigines account for 70 per 

cent of the prison inmates at Alice 
Springs, though they form only 25 
E cent of Lhe community's popu- 
ation. Predicted one local dsc 
“If this doesn't atop, the whole of 
the next generation of Ahboriginea 
will be sacrificed." “Thia" ia the 
practice of aniffing fumes from a 
Coca-Cola can filled with gasoline 
which ia carried slung from the 
neck by a cord. Gasoline fumes are 
decimating young blacka in the 
north and centre. Most of the 
aniffers are between nine and 16. 
Tt ig one way of rumbing the social 
and cultural unease. On November 
1, 13 aniffers — more than had 
ever been seen at a single time 
before — were taken to Alice 
Springs hospital suffering from 
lead poisoning. 

The Pope did not visit them. But 
then it igs true, Australia's 160,000 
Aborigines auffer from one 
drawback -— they barely form 1 
per cent of Lhe total population. 


(November 30) 


SYDNEY — At Alice Springs, the 
white, modern town set down 
oddly in Australia's age-old red 
heartland, is to be...found _ the 
“dream trall" — 200 metres of 
cchre-red earth on which various 
aboriginal clana from north and 
central Australia have painted the 
legends and ancestral spirits of the 
time of “dreaming”, in which past, 
present and future merge together, 
the mythology, the immutable law 
that regulatea the lives of the 
Aborigines. The trail symbolises inı 
abbreviated form the voyages dur- 
ing the courage of whiçh the ances- 
tral spirits gave rige to Australia’s 
shape. The Pope did it in 40 
minutes — 40 minutes to overfy 
40,000 yeara of hiatory. 

Bome 2,000 aborigines, deadened 
by alcohol and boredom, live im 18 
camp sites tucked away out of 
sight at Alice Springs. The glass 
windowa of their homes are 
broken: these nomadic people like 
tj feel the air on their akins. 
“Vandalism,” aay the whites in the 
city. There is a hospital and ita 
excessive proportion of black pa- 
tients, who submit to alien medi- 
cine ‘they do not believe n: 
running sorea, trachoma, 
dinbetag. One can easily imagine 
the ravages caueed by soft-drink 
machines among these people, one 
of whoşe rare delicacies before the 
arrival of white settlers used to be 
the haney-filled stomachs of a 
nectar-gathering ant that is 
unique to Australian deserts, In- 
fant mortality mong the 
Aborigines is four times aa high aa 
among the whites, and their life 
expectancy is Û years. 


The outback time zone 


tora and researchers are subject to 
the aame moral laws as everybody 
elae, and especially when they are 
dealing witl sick people, embryos 
and human tigsue . . . The Catho- 
lic Church is in no way opposed to 
progress. Its concern is that noth- 
in undertaken against any life 
whatever, however weak and 
defencelegs it may be, and what- 
ever its atage of development.” 

In the homily he delivered at a 
Melbourne mass, the Pope repeat- 
ed: “Progress is progress only if it 
respects the image of God in man. 
If science departs from the require- 
ments of morality, it will never be 
ا‎ to lead mankind to a better 

E," 


(November 30) 


Brazilians standing up successfully 


computer market for A period 'of 
eight years. Both the mili 0 
nationalists, who had beep 
ing up to each other for £0 أ‎ 
concurred with the adoption 
guch anı arrangement for PFO ۴ 
ing 1 Brazil’s e persona 
mini-computer industry. 

Sarney's government confirmed 
the policy. Renato Archer, 
minister responsible for comp 
techhology, is a noted nation e 
who had led battles of this 0 
before the new O the law 
formation, He ls applyinig .thê 
scrupulously, for he says corm 


` ara are not only an industry, “the¥ 


are also the key to our sce” 

technologickl and social devêloP” 

ment." : 

Fort ita part, the United Btatas 

complains that a law dé 
routinely 

EY i ragtrictive 


reted in its rnost < 
i Wek «applied: to multinatior” 


` merely to e e am on imports 
2 foreign tec 

' inte 

voted 'a law -#êtting ip a protetted . 


which might have been conajdered 
an affront just a few years ago — 


“the ‘resumption of diplomatic ties 


Cuba — a yr to have been‏ ا 
n very we ashington.‏ 
On the other hand, the Brazi-‏ 
lians are convinced the United‏ 
States is not at all happy to see‏ 
their country take ita place in the‏ 
world econo — today, the‏ 
éighth among Western coüntriea,‏ 
perhaps the fourth after 2000 if‏ 
growth continues. They feel, for‏ 
instance, that the United Staten‏ 
shows lêgs understanding of their‏ 
fareign debt probletns than it doea‏ 
of Maxito’a or Argentina's, “Every‏ 
time we have problema with‏ 
foreign creditors, we come up‏ 
against the United States, doübt-‏ 
lesa because ‘of its influence in the‏ , 
World Bank and the IMF,” ex-‏ 


plains Rabello de Caatro,., 
. The difficulfies bagan in 1984 
‘whèn thé Brazilah parliament 


them when ita ınterests are at 
stake, and this in a part of the 
"#otld thats uualiyrinclired’ tobe 
more conciliatory towards them. 

It ia a و‎ over economics, 
not politics, There ia nothing about 
the uew Brazilian republic that 
could cause concern to the Reagan 
adminiatration. Once they were 
legaliaed, the various communist 
partisa’ real influence haa been 
revealed, and it turns out to be 
limitad. The November 15 eleç- 
tions algo reduced the influerıce of 
po parties, like Leonel 

rizola’s PDT (Democratic Labour 


Party), and labour’ groups like 
lInula'a (a union leader) Labour 
Party,. which is quick to involve 


near‏ 8 سای واا 
sweeping victory scored by ' thè‏ 
PMDB (Party of the ` Brazilian‏ 
Democratic Movement) — the Tul.‏ 
ing party — has ‘consolidated‏ 
Sarney’s reformist thrust ahd rules‏ 
ovlt any uphegvals. Even a tove‏ 


world markets. Gone are the daya 
when the Ieft used to make out 
that Brazillat 1împeTalldi™"wak a 
poor imitation of the American 
product. - 

“Today, the United States and 
Brazil have moved into a zone of 
running conflicts," says Paulo 
Rabello de Caatro, an official of the 
Getulio Vargas Foundation {bu- 
reau of ecanomic atatistica), The 

uarrel became public when Preai- 

ent Jasé Sarney went on his first 
official visit to Washington in 
September, Sarney doubtless waa 
not expecting to hear only praigea 
of Brazil's new-found democracy 
(which, incidentally, has not been 
doing a bad job of managoment). 
But hè was taken aback by his 
hasta" tough line. The Americans 
do not tolerate Brazilian protec- 
eloniam, Whit annoys them ‘more 
thah anything ele is the “bad 


‘cxample” aet by a country 'whioh 
"has Hb hesitatioh in stantling up to 


Continued from page I1I 


destruction of surplus embryos. He 
does nat object to embryos being 
placed in deep freeze, but only if it 
îa to improve the embryo's chances 
of survival and if the period in cold 
storage does not exceed a month or 
two al most. 

Given the split among Auatra- 
lian Catholica, people were eagerly 
waiting to hear what the Pope 
would have to aay on the subject 
here in Melbourne. But in view of 
the facet that the Rome Congrega- 
tion for the Doctrine of the Faith ia 
very shortly to publish a document 
on this grave moral question, the 
Pp remained fairly vague. 

did say, however, that “doc- 


RIO DE JANEIRO — When Rich- 
ard Nixon was at the White House, 
he ا ا‎ to Brazil as an example 
and said that whichever way Bra- 
zil jumped the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica would follow, Ronald Reagan 
would certainly not agroe with 
that formula judging by the noisy 
bickering that has characterised 
relationa between the two coun- 
trice in the past few montha. The 
dispute began quietly snough, .but 
now it haa broken out into the 
open. One day it was the US 
ambassador to Brazil, Harry 
Shlaudaman, threatening the 
Brazilians that his country's mar- 


keta would be closed ta them if 


Brazil did not throw open its doors 
wider. The next day it was Brazil's 
Minister of Science and Technèl- 
ogy Renato Archer accusing the 
Americins ûf putting “improper 
.pressure" on their trading partners 
AEB, according tb him, Amer- 
ioa had lost its competitive edge in 
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Che AVashington Dost 


Reagan Blames Media For 
Failure Of Policies 


They then were overcharging and 
were apparently putting tha mon- 
ey into bank accounts of lcaders of 
the contras. It wasn't us funneling 
money to them. This was anothor 
country," Reagan anid. 

Queationed about North, who 
haa heen aecused of playing a key 
role in the transactiona, Reagan 


those sales of weapons gine and 


anid, “Ido net -fwl buctrayed.'’" He 
suid North wus “involved İn nll our 
operation," including the Achille 
Lauro naffnir and the botrnbing of 
Libyn. North, he added, “has a fine 
record. He is a national hero.” 

Acknowledging that Poindexter 
had “gotten some wind of thin 
earlier" but had fniled to puraue il, 
Reagan praised him as n “fine 
naval officer. În kcoping with thal 
great tradition, even if you arv 
asleep in yaur bunk when Lhe ship 
runs aground, you lake the 
responaibility. He took the 
reaponaibility.” 

“This whole thing boila down 1u 
n great irresponsibility on the part 
of the press," Reagan said. “I told 
them when {hia broke that there 
were A" whole lot of queationa [ 
couldn't answer. [Î said tio them, 
"Please don't ruin thie." Reagan 
did nat point out, however, thal 
{the initial disclosures in a pro- 
Syrian Lebanese magazine were 
leaked aa part of infighting among 
factions in İran, one of which the 
United Plates wan sceking to 
influence. 

"I think we took the only action 
we could have in Iran,” he aaid. “I 
am not going to diaavow it, I do nat 
think it waa a miatake. No, it has 
not warked out the way we had 
hoped. But I don"t see anything I 
would have dona differently.” 

In a separate interview with the 
magazine, Vice President Bush 
broke his silence over the contrû- 
versy, saying he did not know that 
money from the Iran arma saleg 
was diverted to the Nicaraguan 
rebels. Bush said he supports 
Reagan and added, "When the flak 
gt heavy out there, the wingman 

oean't go e off and pull 
away from the flight leader, espe- 
cially when the flight leader ia 
known to the wingman to have 
total ability and a good record.” 

Bush said Reagan believes he 
did not trade arme for the bos- 
tages, aven though the public has 


formed such an impresaion. “The 
president is absolutely, totally con- 
vinced in hia mind that that isn't 


convinced on our policy 


of trying to 
restore the revalutionary dream of 
democracy to Nicaragua.” 

In Santa Barbara, Calif., Reagan 


had referred only obliquely to the 
crisis, saying in his Saturday radio 
addresa that he had been "occupied 
with the lrahian iasuo,” but that 
Ãmericana should also take note of 
good news from the acononıic front. 

Contrary to those many predic- 
tlons over the last four years, some 
of them stlll being heard as late as 
August, there is no receesion," 
Reagan said. “Our expansion is not 
only with us but continues gaining 
momentun,” 

' Continusd on page 18 


WASHINGTON — A defiant 
President Reagan returned to 
Washington on Sunday, facing a 
deepening crisis over the secret 
Iranian and Nicaraguan oper- 
ations with a pledge that “I'm not 
going ta back off," and saying the 
atorm of criticism has left ‘bitter 
bile in my throat theso daya.” 

In an interview with Tinıe mag- 
azine, Reagan described Lt. Col. 
Oliver L. North, whom he fired 
[rınm tho Natlunül Security Coun- f 
cil staff last week for his involve- 
ment in the clandestine 
operations, as "a national horo" 
and added, “My only criticism in 
that I wasn't told everything." 

“J've never seen the sharke 
circling like they are now with 
blood in the water,” the presidont 
said, in remarkably blunt lan- 
guage. “What is driving mo up the 
wall is that thia wasn't a failure 
until the press got a tip from that 


Presfdont Rengan 


being reinforced by the inner 
circle.” 

Before the president left his 
California ranch Sunday, Regan 
sald the administration might not 
use executive privilege to shielcl 
some officials from testifying he- 
fore Congress, but guid his own 
advice to the president would be 
prntected from diacloaure. 

“I've not been asked" to testify, 
Regan said, according to Cable 
News Nctwork, “and it would be 
rather unusual and Î don't know 
what ['d add to what they already 


up. Î told them that publicity could 
destroy thig, that it could get 
people killed. They then went 
right on.” 

Reagan repeatedly attacked 
American news reporting of the 
Iran and Nicaragua operations in 
hia comments to Time columnist 
Hugh Sidey, his first public re- 
marks since the disclosure thal 
money [rom the [ran weapons 
galea was diverted to help the 


Nicarngunn rchela. Reagan's knew.” Aeked if he would agree to 
national security adviser, Vice testify if Corıgress requested him 
Adm. John M. Poindexter, re- to, Regan said, “Î can't guarantee 


that because the advice I give to 
the president obviously is a matter 
of executive privilege, or else why 
would we have a separation of 
powers which is necessary under 
the Constitution.” 

Regan has said he and the 
president did not krıow until the 


By David Hoffman 


Monday that money from the Iran 
weapons sales waa funneled to the 
Nicaraguan rebels, known as 
contras. But news reports and 
mermbara of Congress bave ques- 
tioned his account, and aources 
gaid the controvarsy has thrown 
Regan on the defensive. 
Questioned in the Time inter- 
view about the origina of the [ran 
arms shipments, Reagan said the 
Iranians approached the United 
States seeking better relatlona. He 
gaid he asked them to help release 
s8 held in Leba- 
jy were “really 


signed and North was fired when 
the secret deals were made public 
hy Attorney General Edwin Meese 
IIL. 


An unrepentant Reagan vowed 
to press forward despite the contro- 
versy. “This is a Beltway bloodlet- 
ting," he said. “Frankly, 1 believe 
that as the truth comes out, people 
will] see what we were trying to do 
was right. I'm not going to back 
off I'm not going to crawl in a 
hole. I'm going to go forward. I 
n a lot of things to do in this 
0 2 
: At an inconclusive meeting of 
senior White House officiala after 
the president returned from Cali- 
fornia, White House chief of staff 
Donald T. Regan opposed a propos- 
al to nare an independent counsel 
to investigate the clandestine deal, 
according to sources familiar with 
the diacussion,. Several other 
White House officials have favored 
auch a move, on grounds the American hosta 
administration ultimately will be 
forced into such a step anyway and 

E 1 19‏ ا 


non to show t 


gught to take the ilatlye 

Gurcea Bald thé Senior OllCIAIS 
had a mixed but largely negative 
reaction to a propasal made earlier 
in the day outgoing Senate 
Minority Leader Robert J. Dole, R- 
Kan., calling on tho president to 
convene a special seagsion of Con- 
gress to appoint a joint commiltce 
to investigate the entire affair. 
This Idea, too, was opposed by 
Regan, but other afflcials said they 
wanted to explore it with Dole and 
other congressional leaders to see 
if auch a seasion could be limited to 
naming a joint committee without 
going into other issues. 

Regan, who was not present for 
the entire meeting, e 
echoed presidential criticisms of 
the media role in the controversy. 
A frustrated official said, “One of 
our problerns i that the presi- 
dent's eg that the i8 
responsible for our problems is 


& any day Lo ge 
others. The prege has to take 
responsibility for what they have 
done," Reagan said, 

Concerning tha possibly چا پا‎ 
diversion of money to support t 
contras, Reagan said he learned 
from Meese on Noy. 21 that 
something waa “amiss,” and Mcese 
told him Noy. 24 that “what he 
had told me earlier was right.” 

Meeme said Nov. 26 that $10 
milllon to $30 million waa diverted 
into Swiss bank accounts earlier 
this year to beneflt the contras. At 
the time, Congress had barred the 
administration from directly help- 
ing the rebels. 1 

ıi the Time interview, Reagan 
insisted that it waa “anothér couu- 
try" that took the actions; not the 
United States. Meese has İldenti- 
fied the country af Israel, “An- 
other country was facilitating 


1t4 The Washington Post Co. Al rights reaerved. 


«rig in Beirut and began to play it 


THE GUARDIAN, December 7, 1986 


The President’s Problem 
— Facing Reality 


THE PRESIDENT says there are “sharks” out there seeking to get 
the blood of his troubles, and he ig right, He would also be right in 
assuming that there are a number of people who are enjoying his 
discomfiture and conspiring, for political or professional reasons, to 
make it worse, while others, less malevolent, are merely being 
entertained. All true. All reprehensible. And all no doubt infuriating 
from Mr. Reagan's point of view. But it would be his taunters' 
ultimate victory if the president were to mistake this background 
noise for the source of his trouble. To do that would ba to miadirect 
his attention and to lose the opportunity to salvage and restore his 
political authority. His problem is not an sexultant political 


osition or a supercharged, what-the-hell . nraaa. .lt -id thc 
alls: Scion trt. BEI pF Oteckive, “me=first" staff that helped 
get him into this mesa in the first place and, ever since, has been 
using him to cover its own collective backside. 

You sense this in the apparent willingness of hia briefera to let the 
president be embarrassed on the facta for the sake of preserving (or 
trying to) the tatterered rationale for their own original and 
persisting stupidity. They are thinking up, quickly, one-shot 
arguments that lie in ruins before the TV lights are even turned off. 
What other explanation can there be, for instance, for Mir. Reagan's 
earnest explanation at his press conference a couple of weeks ago, 
that only a “token” armas transfer was made to the Iranians and this 
just to establish “good faith," to establish that the American 
bargainers actually spoke for him? How could he have been provided 
with such information and such a ridiculous aasertion when the 
people briefng him knew that repeated arms transfers of much 
greater magnitude had been made and continued to be made 
throughout the year and in the face of recurrent failure to get all the 
hostages out? Did anyone stop to think how Mr, Reagan would look 
when this fact became known, as it inevitably would? 

Mr. Reagan's insistence that the disclosure of his administration's 
dealings with Iran is what prevented the remaining hostages from 
being freed bespeaks a similar misconstruction of reality. Time and 
again, according to those who were involved in the barguining, thr 
Iranians passed the word that the hostages were coming out — and 
then fell short. Mr. Reagar’a bargainers got stung. Robert McFarlane 
has let it be known that when he shepherded one plane-load of 
goodies into Tehran he was doing so with the assurance that all five 
hostages would be out before his plane landed. There were other such 
occasions, zome very recent, It was not disclosure in the press that 
prevented the Iranians from keeping their word. They had already 
broken it repeatedly over the 18 months that preceded this 
disclosure. 1 

Incidentally, it ia algo interesting that Mr. Reagan 8 being 
encouraged to talk about the breaking of secrecy surrounding these 
arrangements a8 if it was only the recent newa accounts that let the 
Ayatollah and the reat of the “bad guys” in Iran in on the secret, Do 
those who are putting up this line of defense really believe that tens 
of millions of dollars’ worth of arms, not to mention many high-level 
administration emissaries, came into Iran and that huge sums of 
money in payment went ا‎ without the Ayatollah et al. knowing 
about it? Are they serious 

Congress has ita own fairly clear view of all this. Appalled by the 

disclosures, it believes the flaw they reveal ia that the president and 
his staff were making policy without duly consulting Congress. It 
wanta the administration to come clean and then it seeks procedural 
reforma. Coming clean is vital, and the president has made a start by 
launching an internal investigation run by Edwin Meese and an 
external one run by John Tower and focused on the National 
Security Council. The Meese probe is shadowed by the fact that the 
attorney general is part of the policy-making apparatus he 8ا‎ 
1YSSLHEHALLDS nata an._gsrgumaAy 0 a. CDUrFL.ANDOIDLEL] __gADacig 
promecutor, although such an office ia necesse confined to looking 
for violations of law, and that may be too narrow an ambit to get 
fully at what happened here. The Tower investigation is the sleeper: 
a somewhat circumacribed charge but three good people. It could yet 
do something like the job the Rogers commission did, admirably, on 
the Challenger disaster. 1 

But that still leaves Congress searching for a role. It's in some 
disarray at the moment because it's out of session and the new 
Senate is changing party hands. Sooner or later, however, Congress 
ought to organize a single comprehensive investigation. Some 
suggest sooner, by a special session this month, but that means party 
confusion. We [avor later. The inquiries already under way, 
including that by the Senate intelligence committee, can give the 
new Conigresa a running start. A legislature that, by January, could 
lose ita taste to pursue these still-unbelievable assertions that a lone 
colonel pulled off a. policy-reversing, law-bending international 
conspiracy would not be worth its salt, 

The talk in the last few days has been about which instrumental- 
ities should do the inquiring and advising in this affair, But it doesn't 
matter which if Ronald Reagan does not assert mastery and control. 
There are a hundred possible ways to signal he urnıderatands what 
oecurred and that he aims to fix it. He has barely begun. 
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Months of slmmering discontent over new 


la to be created and thia js greatly resented 
by the SNI (Natlonal Unlon of Primary School 
Teachers). 3) The return to the 1980 schoo! 
year with shorter “short breaks" and a latar 
return to school after the summer holidays, 4 
The ruling majority's declalon to entrust ap 
extreme-right Natlonal Front member of par. 
llament, Jean-Claude Martinez, with the job of 
reporting on the education budget — ha 
described FEN as made up of “corporal 
reactlonary and ‘ogcaslonally venal trlbeé," ۾‎ 
descriptlon_that has not been formally dle 
owned by Educftlon Minlater René Monory. 
$) Plans to give teaching establlshmenta the 
ا‎ of setting their own entry condi. 
flons; 6) Universities will now be free to ا‎ 
thelr reglstratlon feea within a ratio of ong to 
two (l.e. double the minimum fee dependin 
on the unlverslty); an amendment subm 
to the National Assembly seeks to widen thia 
fo a ratio of one to three. 7) The draft 
legialatlon reaffirms the national character of 
ucatlonal degrees, but each degree wj! 
carry the name of the university lesulng It. 


Minister's rush 
to judgment 


By Frédérlc Gaussen 
THE RELATIONS that the p 


arenis are 
the govern- 


ranted to private 


aubjecis are to be 


le Why then has this government, 
governing us have with education instead of taking advantage of this 
are deci odd in our country. favourable mood, found itself, like 
True, Sunday's demonstration is many of ita predecessors, involved 
not going to bring the government in a power struggle whose outcome 
down. But by its schools and is uncertain and could hurt educa- 
university policy, the government tion? Quite aimply because it 
provided the opposition with a failed to avoid the two traps which 
chance for ita first big street rally face politicians when they turn 
since the March 16 elections. And their attention to education — the 
the movement should gather even zeal for introducing “reforms” and 
more momentum if, as İs probable, the spirit of revenge. Why rush 
the agitation spreads in universi- into yet another global reform of 
ties as the Devaquet bill comes up universities, which can only weak 
for debate in the National Aagem- en institutions that are already 
bly highly vulnerable, instead of med- 
estly trying to sort out fundamen’ 
tal problems? How can you decide 
that a law passed by parliament In 
1984 after two years of discuesions 
on a auhject as involved as the 
arganisation of universities, 
should be thrown overboard in 
1986 when there has not even been 
time to apply it? Because e 
the Savary law was demanded by 
those who spearheaded the cam’ 
paign agalnat it right from the 
beginning for corporatist and poll 
tical reagons. 

Why did Monory announce 
hastily cobbled together reform of 
lycées and the baccalaureat exami” 
nation, exactly as Jean 
Chevènemoent had done before 
him? Because the firat thought of 
both, pressod for time, wag to mark 
their brief sajourn in the Educ 
tion Ministry with a change that 
would bear their name, rather 
than to initiate a long-term exami 
nation of the subject that might 

. help their successors. does 
Monory seem to be to g0 obsessed 
with attacking the FEN, when the 


„Doubtless forgetting that May 
68 was presaged by the Fouchet 
reforme in higher education and 
Mauroy'’s government collapsed on 

8 j; question, the new 


bringing together all the ingredi- 
ents for 2 eX e on ا‎ 
systematic policy of provoking the 
FEN which was bound to ed up 
by making it react; announcing 
lycée reforms where intentions and 
waya and means are obacure; a 
new university reform package 
that faculty members find frustrat- 
ing and students worrying. The 
absurd report on education drafted 
by National Front Deputy Jean- 
Claude Martinez turned out to be 
the final goad that roused the most 
somnolent of FEN members, 

So once again the fundamental 
debate on education which our 
country badly needa is very likely 
to be ا‎ aside by the confronta- 
tions and passions generated by 
the clumsiness of our political 
leaders. The situation is all the 
more deplorable as changes ‘in 


people's attitudes in the laat few entire history of this ministry 
years show that ideas once conaid.  #hows that nothing lasting can 
ered unthinkable can now be achieved if the union is opposed 


it? Because weakening FEN is 
a political objective and the is 
ing majority considers that 


examined freely and even with 
unanimity. 
The Socialists’ objective of “80 


1 tion 
er cent of youth at the secular and aocialist ..Pf® 
beeealnuroat level” a been taken al be neutralised once an f0 

up Dy the sen arnment, al. ٤ a 
Nobody is 6 ا‎ ing the Paying little heed to the fact 


.that, by ita representative chAra® 
. ter, the FEN is an pential 
interlacutor for anyone plan? 
. broad-ranging measures A 
plaçing İsan interests 0 
those of hia ministry, ا‎ by 
peeing his initiatives hors! 
. strong opposition . from, te00 
organisatians. Promoted, thane 
Monory, to union apd Po 

. leadership, the FEN can now 


need to bring school and industry 
closer together. Education Minis- 
ter Monoty’s decision to’ stop re- 
cruiting “professeurs de collège”" (a 
category of teachers created when - 
the gsehool-leaving age was raised 
to 16. years; these. teachers take 
qualifyihg examinations that are 
substantially leas .diffcult than 
those other secondary and .lycée 


them. with certified secondary . be encouraged to prefer fighting, to 
achoo!l teachers has generally been . talking. . . . yû . Î 
considered positive, . aven if’ jt .,  . (November 25) ..... 


deatabilised . the FEN. Even atti- 
ا اجا‎ selection a 
c ed, : ection gradu 

becoming accepted ~~ to the gatia- 


4 
1 


Teachers, universltlsa and 
unhappy about several aapacts 
ment's proposed reforms. Among them are: 
1) Plans to lay off 4,437 educatlon employees 
next year in administrative and aervice posts, 
a& well aş in teaching bodilea, masa educatlor 
and teacher-tralning associations. These wlll 
bê the first auch cuts since the Ilberatlon. At 
the same time credlta 
schools are rising faater than those allocated 
to atate schools. 2} The school week ls to be 
shortened as from e next year and a 
a number of optiona 

dropped. The number of technical baccalaur- 
` eats (GCE A-levela) lsa to be appreclably 
reduced. 3) A new rank of "mafître-directeur" 


teachers have. to pass). and replace 


‘faction of ‘students — jin many . 
. disciplineB; and it has ita advocates Î . . 
م‎ the ranks of the Socialist . | . 2 


. Widespread unrest at 
education ‘reforms’ 


November 22nd during an offlclal vigşit ta 
Auxerre {whose mayor is Jean-Plerre Sols- 
gon, a former minlster arıd a leading figure In 
the Unlon pour la Démocratie Fran 
UDF —which lo a partner of Jacques Chirac's 
Rassemblement Pour la République In the 
ruilng coalition}, Françols Mitterrand (whose 
popularity rating ls now at an all-time high of 
asked rhetorically: “How can I 
step with what the people 
demonstrating tomorrow and In the unlversl- 
flas want to express?" And from the people 
came ths answering cry, In the form 
slogan — fleld-tlested sarller on June 17 
during a brlef presldential visit to Chartres: 
"Hang In there, Uncle, we're coming back!" 


educatlonal reforms planned by Jacques 
Chirac"a government erupted Into open and 
widespread demonstrations on the eve of the 
National Assembly debate on the proposed 
reform package Last wesakend saw achoaols 
and several unlversitlea serving as rallying 
س‎ for activists and sympathlsers of tha 
eft While students meeting at the Sorbonne 
aalled for a demonsiratlon before the Natlonel 
Assembly on Navember 27, teanchera from the 
Fédératlon de 'Educattlon Nationale (FEN), 
the country’s largest teachers’ unlon, togath- 
er with teftwing. parlles headed by the 
Soclalist Party, organised the firat maas 
demonatratlon salnce the March 16 general 
election. 

ft |s the threat of what haa been percaelved 
=s the end of equal educational opportunities 
that has served as the catalyat to a dlscontent 
extending tar beyond ray academle con- 
cems. Hers the protesters have been given 
no Ilitile support by nons other than the 
President himself. Speaking on Saturday, 


feel out 


. Opposition is building up 


doing just that until the bill came 
0 for digeussion in the Senate. 

ow, a few weeks later, here it ia 
abruptly caught in a crossfire. On 
one slde, there is student agitation 
which if it continues to spread 
could pull along with it an aca- 
demic community which has up to 
now kept a very low profile; and on 
the other, there is a political 
opposition which is on the defen- 
sive. The hundreda of amendments 
that the Soclaliats are drafting are 
an indication of their changed 
attitude. 

Then again Devaquet’s political 
allies are leaning hard on him to 
tighten up the draft bill even more. 
The National Assembly's Cultural 
Affairs Commission adapted two 
amendments proposed by its secre- 
tary, René Couanau, which are 
likely to inflame public opinion. 
The first restores the principle of a 
ratio of one to 3 for fing univer- 
sity entrance fees, whereas 


~~ guthoritias''" have ‘succeeded in 


2 ê he Politi RRR irê“ Devuqtret “tid “rejected tach 
becoming clear, the Sorbonne stu. spread when the issue came up for 


diacugslon in the Senate. The 
second amendment seeks to limit a 
university rectors discretion to 
admit students turned away from 
another university, The amend- 
ment in fact rules that “automatic 
enrolment igs contrary to the auton- 
omy of universities.” 

Devaquet'a position is all the 
more uncomfortable as şo far he 
has brushed aside all invitations 
from students to come and explain 
his draft bill to them. He turned 
dawn a ueat not only from 
striking students at Villetaneuse, 
to whom he replied in a radio 
broadcast on November 18 that he 
was ready to discuss the bill “after 
it becomes law", but algo some 
from some one hundred students 
belonging to the CELF (Cercle deg 
Etudiants Libérauxx de France) 
who were greatly frustrated and 
angered when they learned on 
November 22 that the minister 
would nat attend thelr national 
council meeting as he had earlier 
promised, The question is how long 
thè tactical silence adopted by the 
Education i8 gong tû h 

(November 25) 


.„. Minister, of Scicnce and Higher 
1 Q1 ا‎ I = 


CLASSIFIED | 
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ment had begn Pi ta gat public . 


STUDENT derma tiong pra- 25} set aaide for keeping high- 
testing against e ped pack- achool children informed as they 
aga of univèrsity reforms have not are “the firat to be affected by the 
ta long to get a fresh lease of univerailty reforms.” Third stage: 
life. Launched quietly a week ago the demonstration on November 
by a few students from 27 when the debate on the bill 
Villetaneuse (Paris XIID, it quick- opens in the National Assembly. 
3 sparked off strikes at Caen, students had asked to see the 
aintrDenia (Paris VII]), Tolbiac minister ao they could put their 
(Paris I}, Amiens, Nanterre (Paria views to him. Provinctal universi- 
X), Dijon, Jussieu (Paris VI and tiea have at the same time called 
VID and Créteil (Paris XID. Yet, for demonstrations before the of- 
up until the erd of laat week, the ficea of their respective rectors. 
protest movement was still apotty, Said Philippe Darriulat, leader 
uncertain and largely Paris. of the UNEF-ID: “We'll fight to the 
centred. The broad asaembly of 
students belonging to the UNEF- 
ID (independent and Demacratic 
National Union of French Stu- 
dents — close to the Socialist 
Party) which was held at the 
Sorbonne on November 22 there- 
fore came at juat the right moment 
to give the movement a fresh 
im e د‎ 
illustrious Richelieu lecture 
‘hall at "the ` Sorbonne a HBR 
many such gatherings before. Yet, 
throughout on Saturday, it relived 
the overheated atmosphere of the 
grand old days with studenta 
chorusing simple slogans in uni- 
gon: “No, no, no to selection; yes, 
yes, yea to resignation”; “General 
university strike” or thunderously 
chanting "Unity, unity” the mo- 


end, until the draft bill ia with- 
drawn. We have already created a 
power balance. The government 
will undoubtedly be forced to take 
this into account. Other govern- 


By Gérard Courtols 


ments have previously backed 
down under pzosaure, why 
phouldn:t thig one?” 

WHS 


dent asaermıbly is, however, primar- 
ily a anpontaneous astudent 
movement which has accepted the 
presence, help and orgarisational 
assistance from a union, but 
refuses categorically to become ita 
toal. So when Hubert Coudanne, 
vice-chairman of the Conference of 


ment tactical dis ements sur- Univeraity Presidents (or Vice- 
faced as to which course the Chancellors), and Jean-Jacques 
movement şhould take. Fol, president of Paria VII, took 

For eight long hours, the 1,600- the floor at the Sorbonne meeting 


odd studenta representing 40 uni- 
versitiea were able to take stock of 
the differences ir local situationa, 
get the measure of their strengths 
and construct a plan of action in 
four stages for the coming weck. 
The first stage was the Novem- 
ber 24 general atrike in all French 
univeraitiea. “The strike cannot be 
decreed,” said many speakers, "but 
we ought to create the conditions 
g0 that it spreads very quickly and 
becomes effective" before the edu- 
cation bill comes up for debate in 
parliament. (Aa it turned out, not 
universities went on strike; by 
Wednesday, November 25, some 60 
of the country's 78 universities 
were reported to be affected.) 
Second stage: a day (November 


to voice their reservations and 
criticie a segment of the academic 
community, they were cheered 
enthusiastically, while a counter- 
PORE made from the rostrum 
jy one speaker — “The Elyaée 
with ug" — brought stormy. reac- 
tions, It is precisely becauge the 
student 1 hg haa spread well 
beyond the ranks of unionisedl 
activists that it is unpredictable. 
The coming week ia therefore 
going to be a very critical one for 
Minister of Science and Higher 
Education Alain Devaquet, who is 
the man behind the proposed 
changes. Both he and' the’ govern- 


acceptance for the bill with Hmited 
fuss. They succeeded very well in 
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Americans Fail 


By Jim Hoagland 


PARIS — John Poindexter and half a dozen tanks, as well as 
Oliver North appear to have been taking 100 Libyans prisoner, ac- 
the victima of their own audacious cording to reliable French a her 
confidence that they could manipu- ‘If wa had sent Hisaene Habre's 
late the messy and violent politics forces north, aa was suggested, this 
of Iran to American advantage, in never would have ha ed,” said 
the Middle East and in Central a close political aasocilate of Prime 
America. Instead, thelr activist Minister Jacques Chirac. “The 
reach exceeded their analytical others would have stayed with the 
grasp, and they have paid the Libyans. And the government 
price. ل ا‎ would have been a totally 

There is another approach t0 inoffsctive machine of attack. They 
Third World probleme on diaplay only know how to retake their 
in what promises to be a foreign country piece by piece. If ‘the 
policy succeas for the West in this Libyans a they won't chase 
otherwiae unencouraging sengon., them acroaa tho border. They don't 
It liea in Chad, where Libya's want a war with Gadhafi. Thëy 
Moammar CGadhafî is on the verge want the Libyans to tnke care of 
of a major defeat that could Gadhafi.” 
eventually help bring closer one of Basing a foreign policy on sit- 
the Reagan administration's most ting tight and waiting for your 
cherished goals — tho downfall of opponont to make crucial mistakes 
Gadhafi's unpopular regime, ia a risky undertaking, But France 

The significance of this oxtends correctly judged that the 
far beyond the irony that Gadhafl unintended consequences of a more 
has outlasted Poindexter and activist policy in Chad wauld have 
North in office. The two architecte bolatorbd. Gadhafl rather than 
of the April bombing raid on weakening him. 

Tripoli were toppled before they It ia consistent with their view 
could finiah the job of toppling the that the American bombing in 
Libyan colonel. April, while useful in punishing 
oro to tho point, France has Gadhafî for past terrurist OUtTAFECE 
achieved its success nafainslt and restraining him from future 
Gadhafî by resisting pressure from ucts, probably retarded internal 
Washington to go for the kind of efforts to overthrow him. 
big score North was seeking with This kind of potential damagu 
his Iran-Nicaragua connection. calculation does not appear ta have 
The French have been lotting the been done in the Reagan idminis- 
volatility of local politica work for tration before it undertook the 
them inatead of against (hem.  seerel dealings with Iran in the 

In meeting after meeting this name of finding "moderates" ın a 
year, U.S. officials urged the regime that declares its undying 
French to "unleash" Hisscne hostility to Americans daily, and 
Habre's government forces Lo E0 sometimes hourly. 
north and launch a frontal assault The Americun side doch not 
againat Gadhafi's ö,OO00-man occu’ uppear to have thought through 
pation army and the Chudinn the cnnacquences uf rxposure, and 
rebuls ulled wıth the Libyuns. the ınteresta that the lranıans had 
Promises of American logistical in the contacts becoming known. 
ا ا‎ accompanied these ap- By going to Tehran, Robert 
peals. McFarlane and hia colleagues have 
made it appear that the United 
Siates is hedging its bets in the 
Iran-Iraq war and making ar- 
rangements to deal with a victori- 
oua Iran. 

The conservative Arab statea 
that have been supporling [ra 
will read that message clearly an 
supply route to riove weapons to aeek their own adjustments with 
them. Goukouni waa wounded in a Iran, increasing Iraq's desperate 
fight with Libyan troops attempt- plight 
ing to arrest him, and is row 


France instead adapted an incre« 
mental pulicy of waiting Gadhafl 
out and skillfully encouraging the 
rebels to turn against the Libyans. 
When the Chadian rebels, led by 
Goukaouni Oueddei, revolted 
againat the Libyana two months 
ago, the French established a 


e aecret contacts with Iran 


reportedly under guard in a Tripoli may actually result in the Persian 
hospital. Gulf wars coming to an end more 

In fighting this month, the quickly — but not in the way the 
rebels have been able to knack out fellows who were trying for the Big 


at leaat two Libyan airplanea end 


Score in Tehran thought. 
THE MONEY TRAIL 


UMITED STATES 
ا‎ 


f E yarane pay resis 
Î $22 muon to 42 
j cıubon for weapons 


mund bı 
ار‎ 


SWITELCRLARU 
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Nov, 8: Pro-Syrlan Lebéneae mag- the decision and the operation , ia 
azine Al Shiraa reports McFarlane mine and mine alone". .,,. . 

traveled secretly to Iran. . Norv, 25: Reagan announces that 
Nov. ' 4 Ali Akbar.. Haaheml his national «security. adviser,.;Vice 
Rafsanjani, speaker of the Iranian Adm. John :M.. Poindexter,. haş 
Parllament, confirms McFarlane's requested reansi ent, and that 
vinit. E ET - Tt." Cal, Oliver ÛL. North has besn 
ا‎ OE : “relleved" of hia dulce. Attorney 
Nav. 18: Reagan defenda adminis- General Edwin Meege IJI an- 
trations actions İn... televised nounces that $10. milllon to $30 


gpeech. 1 . „. milion of, Iran's a for U.S, 
ov. 18: Reagan;:in newa confer. arme hAyeş baeu diverted to. contrar 
٣ controlled accounts in Switzerland. 


ence; says “the responsibility , for 
dT mw a yr} iis. SAQO The Washingtori Poet Co, All rights reaérved. 


hour in the conduct of U.S. foreign 
policy under his leaderahip. 

A aimilar preoccupation with 
Ronald Reagan, the political fig- 
ure, has long been evident in the 
aychophantic briefings on his han- 
dling of government business. 
From Geneva as well aa Reykja- 
vik, we got rave reviews ofl the 
president's performance, one-on- 
one with Mikhail Gorbachev (“The 

residant stood firm" — Donald 

egan; “The prosident was 
magnificent" — AeaistanL Secre- 
tary of Defense Richard Perle:. 

It ia in thia gense that there is 
nothing essentially new ubout 
Reagan's Iranian hostage crisis, 
either in the way his administra- 
tion gol into it or in the way it is 
trying to extricate itself. lt is 
indistinguishable from the barging 
into Lebanon (and the Dusging 
out), the fantasizing oversell of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, the 
various end runs around Congress 
in Nicarngun, the ill-fated [frenzy 
of arms-control exchanges at Keyk- 
javik. 

In each instance, the measured 
counsel of vital elements of 
government was ignored or shut 
out altogether when it got in the 
way of one or another of the 
president's magniflcent obsessions: 
a warld free of nuclear arms, of 
Sandinistas, of terrorism, of con- 
flict in the Middle East, of Ameri- 
cana held hostage. 

Once again the cleanup detail is 
at work. Adm. Poindexter and Col. 
North may be only the first to be 
gahaveled aside. Once again 
name of the game is to anatch 
triumph fram debacle, not with an 
eye to sounder policies, but with an 
eye to the president's approval 
ratings in the polla. 


An Excess Of Loyalty 


a need to bend the president's 
thinking in new directions. Tho 
concerns expressed acarcely ad- 
dress the national welfare. Rather, 
they seem to center far more than 
ordinarily on the political welfare 
of the president: on loyalty to The 
Chief, on appearances, on pretty- 
ing up the president. 

hat ia why, when the cleanup is 
over, there will be sacrificial ofler- 
ings and new faces in important 
positions, but any real change is 
unlikely in the administration's 
preacupationa, its priorities —~ or 
ita policies. 

onsider what's coming out of 
the rumor mills about the salvage 
efforts by the president's old Cali- 
fornia supporters. Nancy Reagan, 


By Philip Geyelin 


مس س ل ل ل س 
we are told, ia much involved. A‏ 
“friend” tella The New York ‘Times‏ 
that “obviously, she feels (her‏ 
husband: ia being hung out tn dry."‏ 
Another presidentıal "contidant”‏ 
recounts efforts by the old guard‏ 
“to engineer” high-level personnel‏ 
changes in the hope of "repairing‏ 
political damage to the president.”‏ 
Not much concern there for repair-‏ 
ing damage to American vital‏ 
intereats abroad.‏ 

The same may be said of The 
Washington Poat accounts of the 
anguish of the “Californians.” 
They speak of “intenge hand- 
wringing” over the “damage 
Reagan 3 nuffered”" -— and never 
mind the United States, One of the 
group describes its backatage ef 
forta to bring about a personnel 
shakeup in the administration as a 
response to “the worat hour in the 


. president's political career,” as if it 


were not quite possibly the worat 
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"AS A very manly CEO (chief 
executive officer)," President 
Reagan said that the “ultimate 
decision” on the secret sale of arma 
to Iran was his alone to make, 
White House Chief of Staff Donald 
Regan told The Washington Post 
the other day. You had tq wonder 
what is so “manly” about a presi- 
dent making ultimate decisions or 
whether the corporate analogy fite: 
CEOs who make a mess of things 
are ripe for replacement. The 
axing of staff — John Poindexter 
and Oliver North, in thia inatance 
— usually isn't enough. 

But no matter. What struck me 
were Regan’s next words: “lt ia a 
very courageous thing for the 
president to do. We allowed him to 
do it.” 

The president's men “allowed 
him" to make a very courageous 
decision? That's not exactly how 
you expect a strong-minded preai- 
dent's right-hand man to talk; a 
prizefighter's manager, perhaps, or 
a celebrity's booking agent, or 
maybe a public-relationa man — 
but not a presidential aide. 

Now you could call that a nit- 
pick based on slim evidence, if it 
did not fit so neatly into a larger 
pattern. I have in mind not only 
the performance of the president’s 
closeat associates over the past six 
years. More revealing is the spirit 
with which the so-called California 
kitchen Cabinet — “the friends of 
Ronald Reagan" who firat laun- 
ched him into public office — are 
working kantically to repair the 
damage. 1 
e gs rary pple 

rivate pregcriptlons by - 
Bai the president's intimate 
inner circle of well-wishers ia any 
genge of substantive purpose — of 


` Timetable To Trouble 


tona of unknown cargo, make 

‘deliverieg from Air Force base in 
Texas to Tel Aviv. 

May 28: McFarlane secretly visita 
Tehran in 707 full of arms to 
a. RSE ET 

July 26: The Rey. Lawrence Jeneo 
released. White House agaln dis- 
appointed that additional hostagea 
are not freed. a 

August Third U.S, arms, ship- 
ments vila Israel to Iran. 

August: White House issues alert 
In government that more: hostage 
raleagea expected. 4 


September: Frank Reed abducted 
ini West Beirut Sept. 9. Joseph 
James Cicipplo abducted in Weat 
Beirut Sept. 12. 2 
October: Fourth reported U.S. 
arms shipment via Israel to Iran. 
Oct. 21: Edward. Austin Traoy 
fbducted, aceording to Revolutlan- 
ary Jugtiçe Organization, '.. ' 
Nov. 2: Hostage David P. Jacobsen 
releaaed. I? A 1 
[2 0 RE 3 i 


discussion of Iran operation by 
Reagan's top advisers. 

Dee, 6: McFarlane mesta in Lon- 
don with Israelis and Iranian 
middlemen to discuss arms ship- 


Winter: creased PreESuUrS on ad- 
ministration from hostage fam- 


ilies. 
Jan. 7, 1986; Whita House policy 
review of Iranian rolo in hostage 
aituation. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz and Defense 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger 
oppose s#ohding arma to Iran to 
make contacts and help gain re- 
tg ا‎ e ! ا‎ 
an. 17: Reagan signa secret docu- 
ment, called Finding" authorizing 
tsa to Iran. 


arma 


February: First U.S. arms ship’ . 


manta vin larael to [rah Two 
Southern Air 7078, each carrying 
45 tona of unkiown cargo, ‘make 
deliveries from Alr Force base in 
Texas to Tel Aviv; . 

May: Second’U,S. arms shipments 
vid Isrdel to Iran. Two Southern 
Air 707a, again each carrying 45 


June 14, 1985: TWA Flight 847 
hijacked to Beirut, White House 
realizes that Iran i key player in 
hastage release. 

July 8: Iu speech before American 


gays Iran is part of “confederation 
of terrorist states . . . a newer, 
an version of Murder 
Incorporated.” 

July Auzusli Secret U.S.-Iranian 
contacts inltiated through Iaraella. 
August-September: First plane- 
load of laraeli-arranged arma to 


Iran. 
Sept. 14: The Rev. Benjamin Weir, 
a a , is released. ‘White 
House delays announcement, hop- 
ing other hostages will be freed. 
t. 18: Unable to delay longer, 
ta House’ announces Weir's 
relsase. 
November: Shipment of arms to 
iran from Israel; later returned for 
unknown reasons. 
Dec. 4: r, el announces resİig- 
nation of national security adviser 
Robert C. McFarlane. : 
Dec. 8: First known full-scale 
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Meese’s Account Found Unsatisfactory 
By Don Oberdorfer and Walter Pincus 


tions over price and delivery of 
arma wero between representa. 
tives of Israel and Iran and did not 
involve “any American person.” 
اا ن‎ ani about the 
eege accoun an to 
almost immediately, e 

The Israeli government said in 
an official atatement that the 
funds from Iranian arına “did nat 
pass through Israel.” The govern. 
ment said it knew nothing of a 
transfer of money to the contrag 
and that 'Tarael did noi serve, and 
would not have a&erved, as g 
channel for auch a transaction.” 

Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, 
who was prime minister when the 
transactions took place, told the 
Israeli Knesset that “this i not an 
Israeli operation, this is a matter 
for the United Staten, not for 
Israel. . . . We did not sell arms 
We received arms, and we daliv- 
ered arma.” 

‘Tho lkulers of tha TInitod Nics- 
raguan Opposition {UNO), the 
largest group of anti-Sandininta 
contras, said they did not receive 
any of the money described 
Meese and knew nothing of su 
funds, Under questioning, the 
contra leaders said they did nat 
know, however, who had financed 
an air resupply operation thal 

ravided munitions to them while 

.S. military aid was cut off. This 
suggested that the Iranian funda 
might have paid for the US. 
private aircraft, U.S. private crewa 


and weapons in the recent 
resupply operation. 
Skepticiaın wos inımcdiately 


voiced by leading figures of both 
parties on Capitol Hill and from 
other quarters that only Norlh 
und, in a general way, Poindexter. 
knew of the lran-to-cantras con- 
nection. Many found the assertion 
- that only these two knew to be 
both chilling and unbelievable. 

The cngoing; revelations about 
Rengan'’a secret dealings with Irar 
have raised questions about those 
at the top of the administration, 
including: 

e Regan, who until now insisted 
that he knew about or waa ln‘ 
volved in just about everything 
concerning foreign affairs, but who 
insists he know nothing of the 
contra connection. keptics 
throughout Washington wondered 
whether il waa possible that he 
was Blill ignorant after three 
weeka of Iruın-related revelations. 

e Caaey, who denied to law 
makers that he knew details of th 
arms dealings, but whose subordi- 
nates chartered airplanes, set UP 
at least one Swiss bank account 
(according to his own testimony) 
and in other ways facilitated the 
U.S.-Iran-Israeli arrangements. . 

„® Weinberger, who originglly 
apposed the aras deal with IraP, 
but whose department over a 
months. provided the wenpons tha 
wero gold to Iran from U.S. stock. 
' e Shultz, the lending opis 
of the arma supply to Iran, DUÊ 
. refused entreaties Dy e 
: bring the iaéue to a head A. ت‎ 
White E after the transact 
were un . WaY. e 
„® Meese, who is a member OF 
the National Security, Council he 
iupplied a legal opinion or last 
presidential authorization 4 . 
January for the Iran arms de 
"but-who is in charge of investê 


hiş adtninjstration's! ا‎ will.þe, 


` officlals,'z0o wé-have id control over..».the. ultimate. ;işayp ' 48 . the, tory 


. 2 .“ 
ا‎ lig ° reli 


, nfoIdar +, 


funneled $10 million to $30 mil- 
lion in secret Iranian payments for 
U.S. weapons through Swiss bank 
accounts to aid the contrss. 

® Reagan pursued his secret 
dealings with Iran against the 
advice of his two senior Cabinet 
officers on foreign affairs, Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz and 
Secretary of Defenae Caspar W. 
Weinberger. To conceal these deal- 
inge from top officiala of his own 
administration, Reagan's White 
House reportedly ordered that 
highly classifled intelligence infor- 
mation picked up from abroad 
concerning the Iran arms deal be 
withheld from the State and De- 
fense departments and that Con- 
gress be kept in the dark. 

Some of the basic facta of U.S. 
secret dealings with Iran were 
made public and defended by 


Reagan in a televised address to 
lu ıalkion Mov. 1% and in a news 


conference Nov. 19 following dis- 
clogures that began in the Middle 
East. The gecret Iranian financing 
for the Nicaraguan rebels was 
made public by Meese last week 
but described by him as “an 
aberration" from authorized policy 
which was unknown to Reagan at 
the time. As a reault of the 
revelations, the White Houae 
national aecurity adviser, Vice 
Adm, John M, Poindexter, re- 
signed Tuesday and a key NSC 
aide, Lt. Col. Oliver L. North, was 
fired. 
Meeae's account Tuesday is cur- 
rently the only extensive public 
statement by the administration 
on the [ran-to-Nicaraguan contra 
funds diversion. Meese doscribed 
his statement as preliminary, 
pending further investigation. Ac- 
cording to the Meese statement, 
the United States provided arms to 
Jarael, which in Lurn transferred 
Te STHHB TO IFAN: “rr "eftect selling ` 
the arma to representatives of 
Iran," in three or four shipments 
beginning with an authorization 
from Reagan in January this year. 
Meege said money received from 
“representatives of Iran" wag paid 
to “representatives of Ilerael,” 
which uaed part of it to repay the 
CIA. The CIA then reimbursed the 
Defenae Department for the cast of 
the weapons and transportation. 
Additional funds from the sale — 
“somewhere betwean $10 (million) 
and $30 million" according to 
Meese — “were taken and made 
available to the forcea in Central 
America. which are opposing the 
Sandinista government there.” 
Meese said “the only person” in 
the U.S, government who “knew 
precinely about this" was North. 
He said Poindexter “knew general- 
ly that aomething of thls ‘nature 
was happening” but did not look 
into the detaila or try to atop. it.. 
Former White House national se» 
curity affairs adviser Robert C. 


McFarlane did not learn of the . 


“contra connection” until April or 
May, when preparing to go ' on. a 


„gerek, mission to Tohran with 


North, according to Meese. ' 
Reagan “knew nothing about "lt 


until 1 reported it to him" on 


. Monday last week, Meese deçlared: 


Meese. said of CIA. Director Wil- 
liam J. Casey, Shultz, Weinberger 
and himself — as well as other 
memberg of the National Security 
Council — “none of ug knew” of the 
funds skimmed to aid'the contras, 


that whataaever,” He:gaid negotias: 


WASHINGTON — At 12:05 p.m. 
on Tuesday laat week, with the 
unexpected appearance in the 
White House press room of Presi- 
dent Reagan and Attorney General 
Edwin Meese III, the administra- 
tion policy of secretly selling arms 
to Iran suddenly turned from 
controversy to scandal, 

Meese, who revealed that money 
from the arms sales had been 
funneled to aid the contras Aght- 
ing the government of Nicaragua, 
wag an apt aymbol aa the nation’s 
genior law enforcement officer of 
how things had dramatically 
changed. A flap over gecret foreign 
. policy had become a matter af 
suspected legal violations by key 
White House offlcials, including 
possible criminal acts, 

Before the week was out, public 
and congressional dismay was in- 
tenalfed by a blirrard of revela- 
tions in the press, statements from 
Israel and Nicaraguan rebel lead- 
ers contradicting Meese’s account, 
and by reports that secret docu- 
ments were being destroyed in the 
White House by departing officials 
who might be culpable. 

There was little doubt of the 
volcanic effect of the lateat revela- 
tions. It occurred after an unusual 
and unrelieved progression of dip- 
lomatic and domestic setbacks for 
the administration stretching back 
two months in the Nicholas 
Daniloff caae, the Libya 
disinformation controveray, the 
downing of a U.S.-manned armas 
RE plane over Nicaragua, the 
Reykjavik summit, the Republi- 
cang’ loaa of Senate control in the 
Noy. 4 elections and the disclosure 
of secret arma dealinga with Iran. 

There was much doubt, though, 
about how -—~ and whether — the 
credibility and authority of 
Reagan's presidency could recover 
Lom thé DIOWE NHB AUIICTEA. 
With several congressional investi- 
gations aa well as a Juatice De- 
partment criminal investigation of 
the [ran connection under way, no 
early climax or turnaround was in 
sight. In the absence of a strong 
new agsertion of leadership or a 
sudden reversion to the ا‎ good 
luck that characterized his firat six 
years, Reagan and his White 
House seemed to be in for a 
lengthy siege, 

Among the known facts, ak 
announced or acknowledged by the 
administration in recent days, are 
these: 

e While proclaiming an arma 
embargo againat Iran aa part of ita 
policy toward the highly strategic 

ersian Gulf and urging other 
nationa to do likewise, the admin- 
istration since February has pro- 
vided U.S. wenpons to Tehran 
through at least four secret ship- 
ments arranged by the National 
Security Council and Çentral In- 
telligence Agency. There ia grow- 
ing evidence that the 
administration condoned or par- 
HERE in Israeli clandeg- 

p bs, ph.alos- tq Jan 
far pack as 1951-52 EE 
„. ® While declaring that ita poli- 
cy was not to negotiate with 
terrorists or to pay ransom for 
release of hostages, the adminia- 
tration repeatedly treated the re- 
leaşe qf U.S, citizenga held by pro- 
anian groups in Lebanon a8 a 
key issue — gome say the koy issue 
İn its clandestine dealings with ' 
Tehran. The retlüirh of three U.S, 
hostages, the Revs, Benjamin Weir 
and Lawrence Jenco and David P, 


„Jacobsen, ' closely followed arms 
shipments to Tehran, but' this 
information, waé , hidden 'at the . . 


e While the adminiatrgtioh ‘was "eH 
reporting to Congrepa that It was 


complying witl. a 


ordered ' cutolf ‘of findê 15 : 


icaraguah' contras from ' Qetobêr .. 
1984, to October 88 Natflonhl 
Security ‘' Council official secre 


shambles” in the administration's | 


age to his administration and hia | Ir 


memboras. At the same time, Šen- | 4 
ale Majority Leader Rûbert J. 


. gate-style selegt committee | Ni 
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The Vashington Post 
Asking For Trouble 


IT IS NOT reassuring to learn that on Tuesday last week, an especially 
demanding day in the administration's Iranian trials, President an 
decided upon a “breakout” from the SALT II treaty. Let us give him the 
benefit of the doubt and assume he bad the time and calm he needed on 
that hurricane day to be sure he was making the right decision about 
another extremely weighty matter, Even if he did, he was taking a step 
that waa bound to contribute to questions about his leadership at a 
moment when he needed no more questions of that kind. 

The breakout issue has been kicking around for a few yeara: ag new 
weapons become ready for deployment, ahould old ones be retired to keep 
the United States under the SALT ceilings on offensive stralegic armas? 
Until the other day, the administration's deeds, though not always its 
words, had come down on the side of retiring old weapons. But Mr. 
Reagan has now broken through a SALT’ ceiling. 

Noa one contends there was military پا ا‎ to the step. Behind the 
breakout is a' political conslderation. administration depicts its 
decigion as a principled and proportionate response to Soviet violations of 
a treaty that was imperfect when negotiated, that was never ratified and 
that had expired anyway. 

All along there were reasonable anawers to the Reagan 
adminisLraliuı1"a. objoctinna to honoring the terms of SALT. At this 
particular moment, however, there was a Bpeclul anwar, aıımmed up in 
the word “Reykjavik.” The pity is that the administration did not revıae 
ita old thinking to keep up with this new development. 

At the October summit, for all of ita lingering uncertainties, a new 
thrust was given to the rne of Soviet-American agreement in arma 

. control. A military breakout from SALT, if it ia modest (or, rather, if it is 
mutually modest), is not by itgelf going to crush this possibility, But a 
breakout adds a double political burden to the negotiations. It deals one 
more card to those in tha Kremlin disposed to downgrade the talks or (the 
same thing) to seek one-sided advantage from them. And to judge by the 
forceful reaction of such legislators as Les Aspin and Sam Nunn, it 
atrengthena the inclination and capacity of Congress to cramp Mr. 
Reagan's negotiating style by writing arms control policy into law. The 
administration should not be asking for this trouble. 


A Philippines Ceasefire 


PRESIDENT CORAZON AQUINO haa followed up her political triumph 
in firing her ambitious defenac minister by securing the government's 
first agreement for u ceagc-fre with the Philippineg’ communist 
guerrillas in the 17 years of their rebellion. This gives her a double win 
t0 confound the doubters (including, oan the ceage-fire issue, ourselves) 
and leaves her with welcome momentum as she heada into the next 
phage of her struggle, 

Mrs. Aquino had run for president promising to make a good-faith 
effort to reconcile the insurgents, who are carrying on warfare in four- 

-fftha_sf tha provinces, who wield politic control in one-flfth of the 
villagea and who can bring immense crowds Iftû the SLreeld I tt tHE. 
This is the baae on which they have been demanding to take over 
national power and to .make over national life in their Marxist image. 
President Aquino, however, is nat without her own aasets: the 
nationwide standing she demonstrated at the polls, the support for 
Philippine democracy she has generated [rom the United States, Japan 
and other friendly countries and, most recently, her show of political 
steel and akill in dealing with threats of a coup. When, under the urging 
of her loyal but impatient military, she gave the guerrillas a week to 
come to cease-fire terms, they obviously decided she meant business. 

In the talks that produced the new 60-day truce, the government waa 
eager to abtain the ingurgenta' respect for its authority, while the 
insurgenta aought the government's acceptance of their legitimacy. The 
outcome was a compromise whose dimensions and durability will no 
doubt be severely tested from the moment it takes effect. lf a ragged but 
acceptable form of coexiatence can be made to work between two well- 
armed forces harboring a deep mutual hostility, then the harder part — 
talks on the Philippines’ political future — can begin. 

A» the elected head of an open democratic government, Mrs. Aquino 
has the right and duty to demand that the insurgents join the political 
process. Those whose alienation was triggered by the offending policies of 
former President Ferdinand Marcon may respond to the more appealing 
policies of President Aquino. But it may. be different for those whoae 
rebellion is inapired by the vision of a very different, Marxist society. 
There are, in fact, no successful models for the accommodation she is 
attempting to bring about, Her challenge will be to show opernınesa and 
magnanimity' to those who are انقفو ا‎ to liye in a democratic house, in 
order to prepare hergelf for further stern testa against those who are not. 


Reagan Blames The Media 


Sm p um 


Continued from page 18 , of shock” at the revelation of "tatal 

But Senator Patrick Moynihan 
and others were harsh. “Your 
presidoney, sir, is tottering," Moy- 
nihan enid. “Tt can bo saved, .but 
only you can save it and only if you 
will talk with us, the Congress. 
Washington is awash with rumor, 
intrigue, treachery. 

Referring to the Watergate cri- 
gis, Moynihan said, “This nation. 
does not want and. does not nced . 
another destroyed presidency, And 
.g0 [..plead, Mir.. President, clean 
house, out with all the facts, out 
with all tho malefactora." White 
House spokesman Daniel Howard, . 
responding to Moynihan, snid: *We , 
do not know all fhe . facta . yet. 
That's why thore’s an .investiga- 
tion under way." 


Republican Party leaders, re- 


foreign polley operations, are 
warning Reagan must move 
quickly to repair his tarnished 
credibility or risk long-term darm- 


party. 

Sonate Foreign Relations Cûrn- 
mittee Chairman, Richerd G. 
Lugar, R-Tnd.,,called on Regan to 

. “clean house of all malefactors," 
and “take charge immediately”. by 
replacing key White House staff 
pificials and perhapa some Cabinet 


Dole, R-Kan., urged the president 
,to call Congreass into speclal ses- 
aion thia week Eo laüunch 'a. Water- 
investigation. of what hps' gone 
wrong in White House operations. 
1988 Tha Waahingion Post Co. Alf righta resarved. 


flecting what. they called “a state 


By Ralph: Whitlock 


green versus deserted village 


able and ia doubtless thoroughly adverse eflect on property values Yery desirable residence, that ca 


be detrimental to the value of the 


approved a Government com- must be vigorous d. And houses. be sold at a profit. 1 1 
mitted to the ideal of a property- that includes e agree ia The Government haa aggravated : From being commercial unit 
owning democracy, but in the cial the situation by its policy of selling where every resident Hived theı 


context of the ‘countryside it haa Arable farming is acceptable; 
one ûr two wo: effects. One is livestock farming less so, especial- 
that a section of the village popula- ly pigs and poultry. Existing 
tion ig becoming ee fluid. amithiea must be tolerated, but let 
Families purchase their properties, any enterprising young craftsman 
make their improvements, sell up seek to get upþ a workshop for 
and are gone. They are in resi- making ا‎ of wrought iron 


off council houses to their octu- 
ants at reduced prices, Council 
use tenants are quick to appreci- 
ate that they too can make a quick 
profit, by selling their housea at 
the market price. True, they have 
to find other accommodation, but, 


bscause he e his ving loca 
Jy, usu m the land, viling« 
` are far advanced along the rond | 
being residential suburbs, popula 
ed largely by middle-class, rmiddl« 
aged or. elderly people. Buses tak 
the decreasing numbers of childre 


dence for too ahort a time to bs and he ape learn what ifthe inducements are sufficient, it to central schoola, miles away. N 
absorbed or even involved in vil- opposition means. Or if, with a is worth while moving into the cows foul the macadamised lane: 
lage life. : haulage busineas, he wants to back streeta of a town. And for the no clanging hammers testify t 


The other is that their over- erect a diesel tank or repair shed new purchasers, there is no stigma 
riding preoccupation, even obses- in his back yard. The message is about a council house, Put in a 
sion, İs with property values. that thie village ia residential, and 

g „which may have an anything to do with commerce will 


energetic human activity, no cock 
crowa greet the dawn. All is quia: 
new imitation-Tudor door, add placid and peaceful. As peaceful a 
another bedroom, and it becomes a the churchyard. 
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Echoi 
“THIS morning I received a letter 
which I've been waiting for for 
twenty-nine years," my colleague 
ا‎ e the official notifica- 
on tha mortgage was at last 
paid off and the house waa his. . 

In bis village sixty years 
that would have been opossibls. 
For one thing, the village was on a 
rural estate, where the squire 
owned almost all the houses. For’ 
another, no bank, building society, 
solicitor or anyone else would have 
given a mortgage on & house in 
that remote settlement, which got 
by without piped water, electricity, 
telephone or other modern 
amenities, ' 0 

Now all has chariged in rural 
e Fp My native village of 
Nadderbourne possèeased in those 
days an asset which it has long 
since forfeited. It was unknown to 
the taxmanl This situation arose 
fom the fact that it was almost 
exclusively an agricultural village. 
Farmers were assessed on what I 
believe was called Schedule D, 
which aasumed that their income 
was equivalent to their annual 
rental. And as no-one paid more 
than £100 a year in rent, the tax 
office was not interested. 

Now the land alone ia worth 
around £2 million, and I1 suppose 
the 100 or so houses would average 
at least £50,000 each, so, without 
prying into my neighbours’ buai- 
nesa, İt would be safe to assume 
that Nadderbhourne now contrib- 
utes a sizeable sum annually to the 
Exchequer, From being a village of 
ا‎ peasants and labourers, 

adderbourne has become a pretty 
affluent community. 

That has been the pattern of 
development for countleas villages 
ا ل‎ England. Life in them 
ia probably as pleasant as ever it 
was and certainly a lot easier. But, 
by and large, a new set of problems 
is emerging which give riage to 
Rome concern about the future. 

Buying a houge ia probably the 
biggest investment most men 
make in their livea. Mortgages are 
now mo freely available that it ig 
easy to make a start. So long as a 
man and bis fi are content to 
live there, and he doesn't get made 
redundant or otherwise falls on 
evil times, all ig well. But more 
and more house-owners are realis- 
ing that their property can provide 
an extra source of income, 

Many village houses have large 
gardens, deriving from the days 
when a ا ا‎ normally helped 
out the household budget by grow- 
ing hia own vegetablea and keep- 
ing a pig. The reca d ploy now 


is for the man who buys or inherita 
such A pro to split the garden 
in half şell the aurplus aa 


a bullding plot. It fita in well with 
the official poliey of “in-filling”, 


One result is that villages are 
tending to become more and more 
concentrated, oven congested, and 
new houses are crararmed on hand- 
kerchieaized plots of land with 
viewa only of the neighbour's back- 


with no hankering after a large 
garden, so perhaps no great harm 
is done, though, to my mind, the 
essence of living in the country is 
ample space. 


The new property-owner ia also 
quick to appreciate that improve- 
ments and additions to hia proper- 
ty can produce a cash profit, A 
common sequence of events ia for A 
man to buy a three-bedroomed 
house, add, after securing the 
necessary planning permission, a 
fourth bedroom, and then واا‎ 
gell it as a four-bedroomed house. 
Not .all: alterations quallfy, as 


swimming-pools; for instance, are ''j  - 


not an amenlty that everyone 


' covets and ao can prûve a waste of ' 


money. But bedrooms and garages 
are uaually 'safe enoügh.'’ 1 
would seem: commend- ' 


„door. _ But, „then, _ Han 
- “HEWOSTe A TO 
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interprets thia as “1 am nothing,” so that the 


. اد _ دطه‎ e O1 ا‎ 
foward gel-annihilatlon,” whatever that 1 


mi E i : 

e ım of the discrepancy between : 
the E period of Troilus 0 Crenslda . 
and the anachronistically Elizabethan dic. ' 
tion can be resolved by designing 153dish , 
costumes inspired by Dûrer and Cranach, . 
but making them out of khaki, and having ` 
the Homeric heroes wear dogtaga and salt on . 
ammo crates out of MA.SH. In The: 
Tempest, Miranda is “imprisoned and . 
infantilized”" by her incestuous father, who . 
wants her all for himagelf, and it is only a 
gort of death wish that makes Proapero 
bring Ferdinand to the island. He then 
displays his “vindictive desire to destroy hig 
competitor". In this way, Miller Bays, 
“Miranda becomes much more interesting,” 
though the subtext must be that Miller 
becomes more interesting. Unfortunately, 
he is wrong on both counta. 

The Tempest İis a play about race 
relations, it seeme, #0 both Ariel and 
Caliban are blacka, Othello i8 not really 
about race, so Othello ig played white; nor is 
The Merchant of Venice about race, so lt is 
transposed into the 19th century, with 
Shylock just a somewhat quixotic 
moneylender who takes flieah as collateral, 
Miller regrets having to situate the action 
in Venice; he would much prefer locating it 
in Italo Svevo’s Trieste. “It ia difficult to 
explain precisely why I1 chose that setting," 
but it seems to have been induced by a book 
of fîn-de-siècle Italian photographs Miller 
chanced upon. 

Ah, well, Shakespeare's daya may, in any 
cage, be numbered, according to Dr. Miller's 
diagnosis. After all, the Bard haa really 
only one thing in common with us today, 
“the fact that we breed in the same way”. 
Thanks to “tranaplantation and fertilization 
outaide the body," Shakespeare (Tm not 
making this up! may become obsolete. But 
don't worry, there are plenty of other 
playwrights left to be grist for the Miller, if 
not the mill. Ibaen, Chekhov, and others get 
the same treatment; in Ghosts, for example, 
Osvald loses Regina because he is hung Up 
on hia mother, not because of ayphilis — 
thus giving Dr. Miller a chance to betray 
both his professions simultaneously. 

And all this from someone who, though he 


` can refer to any number of recondite or 


faddiah sources, spells “Balsae," 
“Lamumba", “Mozacs," and, when he refers 
to C. L. Barber's famous Shakespeare s 
Festive Comedy, gets both the author and 
the title wrong. That he cannot get French 
gendera ar German declensions right ia 
erhaps unsurprising from someone thrown 
y English grammar and syntax — geven 
though to prove hia devotion to the feminist 
cause, he will have three “he or she's" in one 
sentence. And what he docs to theater and 
to the English language, he does, 
egalitarianly, to opera as well. 

The problem with the theator, Miller 
thinks, is that it is no longer playful, no 
longer fun; which is why, he says, he |8 
getting out of it. So it is for loss of ils 
“liberating ralfishness” that he left the 
National Theatre, and not because Peter 
Hall fired him. The problem with the 
theater seems to me to be, in large part. 
directors of Miller's ilk, But Subsequent 
Performances aolves at least one problem: 
Peter Sellars' worry about what to give his 
friends for Christmas. 


ت کے 


John Simon ia film critic of National Review 
and drama critic of New York magazin! 


Jonathan Miller 


The Play’s The Thing 


By John Simon 


should know better than to make him that. 
Besides, Miller has always seen Hamlet as 
“a rather unattractive character, a 
tiresome, clever, deatructive boy . . . very 
intelligent but volatile, dirty-minded and 
immature," who loathed his father even 
more than he does Claudius. So the king, in 
one Miller production, is just a ahrewd 
n who marries a mousy Gertrude 

ecauge a wife cannot testily against her 
husband (Miller must algo be an expert on 
medieval Danish law¥# in another Hamlet, 
Miller makes Claudius into a true, passion- 
ate lover of Gertrude, a huaband who, when 
she dies, is only too happy to follow her, and 
#o deprive Hamlet of his revenge. Ophelia, 
an unloved child, is close to mad to begin 


trayala,” it ia ludicrous to claim that na 
Lear before '62 made senge — well, not rich 
sense, anyway. 

Miller had done some acting at Cam- 
bridge and distinguished himself as one of 
the four funny actor-writers of Beyond the 
Fringe, but İt was in that same fateful 1962 
that George Devine invited him to direct 
the battom half of a double bill of Osborne 
plays at the İinnovative Royal Court, and 
that the prestigious young Turk among 
British drama critics, Kenneth Tynan, gave 
him the nod. Then came a successful stint 
on Broadway with Beyond the Fringe, which 
led to Miller's directing two of Robert 
Lowell's dramas! The Old Glory aff 
Broadway, and Prometheus Bound at Yale, 


Intelllgent, erudite, witty, but does 
ler always. make. sansa’ 


DrJonathan Bll 


with, and ia beat played as a schizophrenic 
who alarms an audience by “curious 
anorectic gesturea" such as forcing “her 
finger down her throat in an attempt to 
vomit", Always alert to prevailing intellec- 
tual fashions, Dr. Miller here follows the 
ideas of the trendy psychiatrist R. D. Laing, 

Lear ia an old fool who deliberately 

roceeds to humiliate Cordelia with what he 

nowe in advance will be, as he seea it, a 
loveless answer; the Fool is another decrepit 
fellow who hobbles along with him. The 
secret is to find — ugually in the middle or 
near the and of a play — the single line that 
encapsulates a character, and then work 
back from it. In Lear's case, it ia the line 
uttered in abjection, “1 am .a very fooliah 
fond old man”, When Edgar says about the 
devil, "The prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man," the line, evidently, describes Ed- 
mund, and one must apparently believe 
what a character says about another 
character when it ig not said about him, so 
Edmund must be played as a fop (Miller's 
idea of a gentleman). When Edgar says, 
“Edgar IT nothing am," which means simply 
“I am no longer Edgar in any way,” Miller 


0 


That established Miller as a directorial 
presence in America, and led to such things 
as his recent Broadway fiasco with Long 
Day's Journey Into Night. 

What sort of a director ia Miller to work 
with? One capable, we read, of “a kind of 
vigilant inactivity” who works by indirec- 
tion like, I assume, a Freudien analyat. He 
has, we learn, “a fairly intuitive sense of 
what [is] plausible and amusing, and a 
atrong natural sense of observation, which 
ia essential”, Further, he is “articulate but 
not, as is often assumed, a terrifying 
intellectual director who daunts the cast 

. . a friendly, accommodating and tactful 
advigar" who “likele] to think that actors 
approach [hia] rehearsals with eager curios- 
ity," soon realizing that through his permis- 
sive Suggestions they will find thinge that 
“have İmplicationa beyond the play in 
question”. 

1 am sûrry to be forced merely to 
sumınarize the results that such potent 
directorial equipment yields. Miller has 
figured out that one muat not believe what a 
character in a play says about another: if 
Hamlet says that Claudius is lecherous, one 
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PUDIEGUEHIN 1L PEREN UKRMAINGHOT—BY— 
Jonathan Miller. Viking. 253 pp. $26. 


THIS is the book of an intelligent, witty, 
erudite theater and television director 
talking about his craft. Unfortunately, the 
intelligence is fraught with 
wrongheadedness and arrogance, the wit 
seldom if ever laughs aft jta owner's 
absurditiea and pretensions, and the erudi- 
tion is ao errar-ridden aa to cast doubt on İta 
seriousness. Miller, who, besides being a 
ditector; is a medical doctor, writer, produc» 
er, actor, television cortimentator and heav- 
en knows what elge, has been called a 
Renaissance man. On the evidence of this 
book, which touches on a number of matters 
besides’ directing, he is certainly a Renais- 
sahce garbler; 
Actually, Subsequent Performartces is not 
a unified book, but the texta of Lwo separate 
sets of lectures ' whoge topics are only 
distantly related, which does nob, hawever 
prevent zûme irksome repetition. The firsk 
section, “The Afterlife", addreases the quea- 
tion of what happens to playa and operas, 
paintings and 2 len afler their cre- 
afore” death, and a the passage of time 
hag changed us and, in certain cages, them. 
Obviously, life in Elizabethan times and 
nowadays cannot be the same thing; in 
particular, theaters, museums, musical in- 
struments, art galleries, technology, lan- 
guage itaelf will keep changing. Moreover, 
ancient sculptures survive aa fragments, 
triptychs as single panela, and so on. As a 
result of all that, as well as of modifications 
in mentality, the afterlife of an artwork is 
not a static thing, not a matter of reproduc- 
ing some firat or ideal ane but 
requirea constant rethinking and re- 
evaluation. 

There ia nol much quarreling with thiag, 
even If Miller often overstates his case and 
buries it under piles of questionable analo- 
gies, It ia in the much longer second part, 
"Subsequent Performances", that real trou- 
ble erupts, though even here the final 
sections, about the impossibility of translat- 
ing a worthy play, novel or opera to either 
the large or small screen without doing 
irreversible damage to the original, make 
gense — eyen İf Miller's having repeatedly 
lent himself to such undertaki nga does not. 

oqk will be read mongtiy for toe. . 
central section about how Miller the direc- 
tor puts playa and operas on the atage. 

It seems that Shakespeare in particular 
has been victimized by the enshrinement of 
the sort of mounting and acting offered by 
the actor-managers and Old Vie stara of the 
between-the-wara period. So, the argument 
goes, it took the change in the English 
social and political acene after World War I1 
— the labor government, the playa of John 
Osborne, the rine of working-class actors 
and directors — to drag the theater into 
contemporaneity. Then, too, there was “the 
combination of textual serutiny, as intro- 
duced by [F.R.] Leavis, with psychiatric. . . 
serutiny, sponsored by Freud” — and here 
we shauld recall that Miller studied at 
Cambridge, where Leavis taught, and that, 
a a medical student, Miller would have 
been exposed to Freud. So the lucky young 
man was at the source, as again in 1962, 
when he caught Peter Brook's King Lear, 
starring Paul Scofield. Like many of his 
coevals, the 28-year-old Miller felt “that the 
speeches had been possessed by a rightful 
claimant and that the lines seemed to 
make rich sense for the firat time”. Now, 
even if you dismisa Walfit’s, Gielgud's “and 
several other admired and traditional por- 


وذطا اله ' ٠‏ 


۰ By John Burgess 


weapons are now focused OP the 
separate nuclear-free . zone e 
adopted in 1984 by the Sou 
Pacific Forum, which groups ا‎ 
tralia, New Zealand, nine ial 


.ınationa and two semi-independent 


stateg. The treaty has not yet gone 
into force formally, ag it haa PO 
been ratified by the required num” 
ber'of countries, : . ' nd 
The treaty . bana testing AP 
possession of nucléar weapons IA 
the region but leaves: intarnatio! 
waters open to ships transiting 


with ‘nuclear weapons aboard. 


‘remains of largely symbolic impor” 


tance, however, . because. Franch 
0 .ڃrefuaed‎ to sign ا‎ 

dging to respect it and contin” 
ا و‎ Fhe United State 
meanwhile, haa yet ta say whether 
it will sign. 


. eB ita testing. 


reporters that such questiona were 
recognized as easentially military 
and political, not environmental 
و‎ “We try to be realistic,” he 
said. 


Under the treaty, nuclear tegt- 
ing is specifically allowed, with the 
provigo that the country doing it 
“shall take al] appropriate men- 
gsurea to prevent, reduce and con- 
trol pollution." Currently, there. is 
no dumping of nuclear waste in the 
South Pacific. But.countries there 
have long worried.that it would be 
a'‘logical. şite in future yeara, due 


to ita isolation and low population. 


The treaty bans any future dump- 
ing,. which Keckes said constituted 
a concession. by France .and the 
United .Statef., . .; 


Legal efforts against nuclear 


ea.in the west to Pitcairn Island in 
the east, Despite the region's 
nee as paradise on earth, many 
of the islands suffer from standard 
environmental ills ‘of the modern 
age, auch as reef damage, shore 
erosion and toxic pollution, 

The treaty seta up a “blacklist” 
of subatancea that cannot be put 
into the ocean under any circum- 
stances, such as mercury, certain 
plastics and çil. Other substances, 
such as nickel, lead and arsehnle, 
could be dumped with apecial 
permission, ' ر‎ Mh 

Some countrles sought to insert 
language barring nuclear testing 
and passage of ‘ships carryink 
nuclear weapons. However, they 
later relented. Dr: Stjepan Kecke, 


the UNEP scientist in charge of 


gen and coastal programs, told 


Saving The South Pacific 


TOKYO — Afler five years of 
negotiations, oflicials from 16 
countrios, including the United 
States, New Zealand and France, 
have roached agreement on a 
treaty to protect tha environment 
in the vast South Pacific. 

The treaty does not essentially 
affect the status quo on the divi- 
give issues of nuclear weapons and 
waste, France would be allowed to 
continue ita controversial nuclear 
testing at the Muroroa atoll, but 
the region would remain free of 
dumping or storage of radioactive 
waste. 

Efforts by neighboring atates to 


nuclear-free zone. 

The treaty was hailed here as an 
unprecedented piece of cooperation 
in a region emotionally torn by the 
nuclear question. “It commits the 
governments and the independent 
states to prevent, reduce and con- 
trol pollution in the South Pacific 
aren," said William H. Mansfield, 
deputy executive director of the 
U.N, Environmental Program 
(UNEP), which sponsored the ne- 
gotiations... : : 

The treaty wae ae by 
delegates meeting on the French- 
ruled island of New Caledonia. It 
will go into effett after formal 
stop the French explosions would ratification by 10 of the 16 coun- 
not end, however. Antinuclear gov- tries present. 
ernments are continuing that batf- The tréaty will cover millions of 
tle with a separate treaty aimed al aquare miles of ocean and islahda 
establishing the South Pacifc as a stretching from Papua New Guin- 


.that. ha. oxisled in hia .uwnrighL,.|. . 


he . 


س د 


boaen reborn, christenod him Salva- 
dor, and lavished on him tho most 
tolerant affecLion. 

The young Dali found hitnsolf 
snddlod with this double burden — 
of never being wholly convinced 


while being encouraged by hin 
dating parents in evory precocity. 
Given thia combuatible mix, suc- 
cess was gunrunteerl. “At the age 
of aix Î wanled to bu a cook," Dnli 
hana said. “At soven [ wanted to be 
Napoleon. And my ambilion has 
been growing over aince,” 

Meryle Sacresl charlie the riage to 
celebrity of this remarkable and in 
many ways nionstLroua personality, 
at onco brillant and egocentric, 
willy, callous, and enguging, and 
his dominance of international 
nurrenlism. For ull his pranks, 
Dali became utterly gerious in 
front of his casel. He was prepared 
lw accept the logic of psycho. 
analysis and brive enıugh {o entur 
areng where muny of {he surrcnl- 
ists became ayucanıish: cagatratiun, 


vuyeurisın, nnanisin, unc 
cnproplyiliut. 
This complete frankness ind 


reudineas lo explul himself nuurk 
Dali out ns a trte mndcern Hin 
aurrenlist  mamMerpiuces of 
1430s, with their ecris light {hut 1 
mure ulectrir thun solar, sewm lik 
elegant bul sınisler newsrvvln 
hurl ıt i ou: bteasln. 

His BTEIlëBT s:ûpparl, as Meryl 
Secrest shows, was his wıfe Gala, 
his life-long model and muse, 
whom almost everyonc appears to 
have detested, this ınysterious 
Ruasian with “the look that pierces 
walls" (or bank vaulta, as George 
Melly commented). After Cala's 
death in 1982 Dali lapsed into 
extreme melancholy and was seri- 
ously injured in a mysterious fre, 
but has now recovered. 


aalan, EL 
Aslan specie a 


customs or import problema. 
It couldnt be easlar, vya can meet you 
your new car al ihe aîrport or docks, 


arrangê finance, UK insuranca and 

` areduted price car appeals1a le, or 
۳ wanl to bj ONB Or YOU fl Ahê 

. UK. contact Ragor Quiggln or Yai cock 


al The Oval Export &ale3 for deiaks. 


SALVADOR DALI: The Surrealist 


The faithful 


Surrealist 
By J. G. Ballard 


Jeater, by Meryle Secrest 
(Weidenfeild, £14.95}. 


ALONE among tho great surreal- 
ists, Savador Dali ا‎ remained 
faithful to their historic mission, 
now almost impossible to fulfil, of 
shocking the bourgeoisie, Sooner 
or later, respectability embraced 
Max Ernst, Tanguy and Magritte. 
The pioncera of Dada and psychic 
revolution, who s0 deteated com- 
merce, ncademin, and the cash 
nexus, died laden with honours 
and prestige, their paintings trad- 
cd for millions, their pedcatals 
uecuroe.in Lhe critical panthaon. 

Dali alone remnins boyond the 
E still greoted with a shudder 

jy the bureaucrucy of the art 
world. Yet, if surrealism ia the 
greateal {imaginative venture of 
the twentieth century, ils couraec 
has in large part been set by Dnili. 

For over ö0 yenrs, Dali has 
mearnated the spirit of surrealism. 
His luminous beaches with their 
fuged sand, hin melting watches, 
marooned lovers, and oaxploding 
madonnraa have become the popu- 
lar archetypes of the drenm and 
unconacious, images 80 fnmiliar 
from film and a design, paper- 
back juckcls, and department stare 
windows that il is ensy to forget 
thoir suırce in thiR single exiruor- 
dinary mind. 

Noncthelens, Dalt's critical repu- 
tulion remnins {hit uf u purveyor 
nf senantional und lurid kilsch. Ax 
Moryle Sreresl points out in her 
wilty, well-reseurched, and center 
iuimng biography, this is almonl 
wholly <tuc 1o0 his exhibitionist 
antics urul hunger fur nuuterinl 


rewards ısummed up iı Andre 
Bretun's cruel unugrun, “Avıdı 
Iullars™ andl io hir uurkrd fuir 


fur the wrong kinds of publicity, 
with which he seems to have 
deliberately subverted his own 
seriousness. 

The key to the Dali riddle, the 
author believes, lies in the paint- 
er's earliest childhood. Some nine 
months before Dali's birth his 
parents had been devastated by 
the death of their first son, Salva- 
dor. With Dali's arrival they were 
convinced that their lost son had 
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Wolfgang Probst! as The Wandorer and Cornelia Borger an Erda in Slegfrled, 
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Caught by the Ring of truth 


is cxtravaguntly rich — the pro- 
duction is whnt happens, and until 
the mecting with Brunnhilde (unu- 
ally presented ns lhe moat boring 
and unconvincing love scvne im 
history) the evonls are unfluguink 
This is the mou absorbing Sieg- 
fried imaginable. 

Among Ais atriking aspeeta ûr 
the presumtutim of Singfried in 
iin while alumts, ahirl, juck- 
et, ling sucks and bleh bits us 
Slow-wiled schoolboy, ind Mime 
da a while-cruled lab asstsliuıt. Onu 


une side of Mime's cave 1s u fire 
und fru. on lir other a dock for 
Sıeglricd's lcesons, with n red 


duvet beaide the desk. Usually, 
Siegfried proves himself the upt 
pupil, with his acconıplished liter- 
al forging of Nothung. Berghaus 
has him treat all the hammering 
like a heavy metal comic act. 

Btrunnhilde, wakened by a kiss, 
comes to like a light being 
awitched on, in a state of traumatic 
ahock, How different from the 
usual Boattom-Titanin encounter. 
Certainly for Berghaus this ig not 
A marriage e in heaven — 
Catarina Ligendza, a wonderfully 
akilful, experienced artist, does 
manage to suggest thal as Sieg- 
fried’ aunt she ia somewhat hia 
senior. Without doubt the progno- 
ais is trouble ahead. 

Frankfurt's casting is highly 
impresaive, though at the premiere 
gome of the singing was cautious 
and lesa colourful than it will 
become. William Cochran, a moun- 
tain of a Siegfried, singa all the 
notes with beauty, heroic attack 
and persuasive musicianahip, but 
alao acts with astonishing ease — 
creating a memorable version of 


the role that is beliasvab fresh 


the triumph of the Berghaus Ring 
performances &o far. 

Heinz Zednik aa Mime is a clna- 
sic in the part, being a veteran of 
Chercau.at Bayreuth, and discov- 
era an entirely different fenture for 
the rolc, exactly funny and solf- 
conacious enough. Wolfgang Probst 
ns Wanderer confirms his promige 
as Watan in Walkure, singing 
awoeclly, and managing the enıo- 
lional instability ‘of Licht Alborich 
wilh humour and .just the right 
pathos. Adalbert Waller's Alberich 
is 'a .wonderfully downmarket 
interpretation — down Leather 
Lane almost. Heinz Hagenau.. as 
Rafner and , Cornelia Berger aa 
Erda both deliver the goods. 


. .. Berghaus'a Frankfurt Ring is 


surely destined to be the authori- 
tative Ring of the Eighties... . 


bodiea of Mime and Fafner into the 
7 outside the cave mouth. The 

oodbird fill in the rest of Sicg- 
(ried's instructions, and starta to 
push Siegfried upstage towards thr 
cave mouth. The cuain druws 
back and suddenly instead uf u 
cave, it has become the enlranve tu 
the world beyond. Bird ind hero 
pass through the mouth, burn Ln 
(he next stage. 

If you're thinking of truditionnl 
Wagnerian images, thir muy 
sound eccentric, perversv, vvel 
ugly. Berghaus'’s genius, however, 
ı» lu re-ealgblish the nwnnins thet 
underlies the Ring's symbuligtn, 
rather than treat the aymbols as 
fetishistie concrete actualities. She 
suggests the truths within. 

From the death of Fafner tu {he 
end ûf the act is a shorlish span. 
bul Berghaus makca it a richer 
web of meaning and wit than any 


Tom Sutcliffe on 
Ruth Berghaus's 
triumphant Wagner 
production 
in Frankfurt 


other producer. It was Michael 
Gielen, conducting a profoundly 
anti-Solti interpretation of quick- 
silver understatement, who wished 
to revert to Wagner's stipulation of 
a boy soprano for the Woodbird: it 
wags Berghaus, backed by Frank- 
furt's r e af Klaus Zehelein, 
who realised the implication of 
figuring the Woodbird on stage — 
like Cupid in Monteverdi's Poppea. 
Slegfried is still dependent. 

It's not until hia embarrassingly 
incompetent and naive encounter 


isolated — thrown back on hiş own 
inadequate human resources. But 
ا‎ Manthey’s set encapsulat- 
cd the real meaning of. the fiery 
encounter with Fafner — that juat 
aa Nothung was forged in Mime's 
achoalroom, &o SiegIried is forged 
in Fafner’s cavemouth. Siegfriod is 
more like Alice in Wonderland 
than we tend to think. it's all 
nbout waking. from the şubcon- 
scioua: Fafner, Erda, Brunnhilde 
— all are dragged fom slumber in 
order ta. advance Siegiried's comic 
cause. , ا‎ 
Berghaus's scheme is waonderful- 
ly simple. The .revolve la barely 
used, the, seta are elementary and 
rigorous,. the costumes .are Tips 
with implications .but utterly deny 
any pariod or context outside. the 
stage. Berghaua's action, however, 


WAGNERITES take The Ring 
very seriously. But the rules that 
Wagner's epic obeys are those of 
8OAp Opera, not of political state- 
ment, It i3 a tale of human types, 
comedy ng much as tragedy, and 
ita conclusion is ambivalent. Tone 
and structure, though hugely in- 
fated by compariaon, follow Dun 
Giovanni on a passionate roller- 
coaster about the triumph and 
defeat of the will. The second half 
of the whole work repeats the 
pattern of the first half — with u 
difference. 

That difference is the charnclur 
of Sicgfrıed, o permanent ulin 
rebuke to those who wiah to regard 
The Ring as a Nietzschean para- 
digm. Juat as Wotan's moral status 
is totally undermined by the com- 
edy of Rheingold, so Siegfried 
cannot survive the cruel comic 
apotlight of the opera that bears 
his name. Siegfried is an innocent 
child of nature, a Wordsworthian 
gurvivor from the birth of ronianti- 
cism, but Wagner wickedly makes 
him a child of human nature in a 
state of arrested development, and 
one who — unlike Parsifal — does 
not wise up. 

Siegfried is not the solution, he 
ia the problem: humankind ia a 
bad pupil. Wagner, like Wedekind, 
but unlike Brecht, proposes no 
programme in responge — which is 
why Marxist readings of The 
Ring end in sentimentality, Nietz- 
ache got the message right: Wag- 
ner was indelibly Christian, not 
poat-Chriatian, 

It may be ironical that the Ring 
interpretation of Ruth Berghaus — 
a guest from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic as Frankfurt's pro- 

E ie ae alwaya remind us — İja 
` ending ~to~th : 
erhaps it's inevitable, since 
erghaua's Ring is plainly post- 
Parsifal. Her Siegfried js even 
simpler and ‘sharper than hor 
Walkure and Rheingold. 1 

The predominant idea behind 
Axel Manthey'a astonishingly 
clear and brilliant designs for the 
new scenes is of birth through the 
circular mouths of the caves of 
Mime and Fafner into a brave new 
featureless world,. an empty land- 
scape. The production's mast bril- 
liant coup follows the death of 
'Fafner, who is represented by an 
ominous 'red-smeared mouth and 
, nose deathmaak that emerges from 
the cave mouth, into which Sieg- 
: Ried bodily climbs. : ': : 

Later after Mime’ haa' been dia- 
posed of, a’ red .pllgsh curtaifi closes 
'the cave mouth: Siegfried tips the 
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Propaganda that 


. . THE GUABQIAN,. Dac 


comes off 


Michael Blllington halls a brllllant National 
Theatre workshop productlon of Brecht 


display of tearful emotion to dig- 
tract tbe guard; and when she 
wants to win an estate butcher, 
busy cooking meat for scabs, round 
to her point of view, she firat of all 
Eta his sympathy by disp 

e wound she has ery 
the stone-throwing strike-break- 
ers. 

Brecht never allows you to 
wallow in vague empathy for the 
heroine: instead he concentrates 
on what she does. 

I algo noticed at Battersea, for 
one of the few times in my life, 
Brecht’s narrative technique work- 
ing. When a charcoal-inscribed 
sheet announced the death of 
Pelagea's son, a woman on my kil 
uttered a devaatated sigh: she then 
leant forward in her geat to 
digcover what effect the news 
would have. 

Can one accept the play withoul 
automatically endorsing its poli 
tics? Yes, You don’t have to be 8 
Marxist to admire Brecht's hand- 
ling of the heroine's involvement 
in the world around her; or to 
salute the fluent economy of Di 
Trevis's production in which the 
breaking up of a demo is evoked 
through suddenly overturned ta- 
bles and chairs. 

In a strong cast of ten, Yvonne 
Bryceland plays the mother as ã 
shrewd, wily, practical woman in ã 
black hcadscarf rather than B8 
some kind of working-class gaint 
and Ronan Yibert as her son (very 
good in the scene where he returns 
from prison only to find his mother 

tting on with her duplicating’ 

olin McCormack as a aceptical 
teacher and Geoffrey Freshwater 
as a cleaver-wielding butcher lend 
sterling support, BP, I notice, have 
sponsored this excellent produé- 
tion: Brecht would have enjoyed 
the irony. 


Jazz from 


PROPAGANDA, they say, makes 
poor theatre: you can only hear one 
side of the story. How then does 
one explain the fact that Bertolt 
Brecht'a The Mother, written quite 
باعل ا‎ in 1980-31 as a didactic 
'“learning-piece,” is so enjoyable. to 
watch? Partly it is because of 
Brecht's unquenchable humour 
but also because the leading char- 
acter goes on a journey from 
innocence to experience and enda 
up militantly active. Drama, it 
proves, is as much about change as 
conflict. 


This Nationa! Theatre workshop 
sentation (which I caught at 
attersea Arts Centre in the 
course of its nationwide tour) also 
happens to be one of the strongest 
things to have emerged from the 
South Bank all year. Di Trevis's 
production tells with unequivocal 
clarity the story of a Russian 
mother who starts out in 1905 
implacably hostile to her son’s 
revolutionary activities and enda 
up in 1917 ing a Bolghevik 
flag in an anti-war demonstration. 


Initially she distributes strike 
leaflets to protect her son. But she 
gets some basic leasons in Marxist 
economics, learna to read, and is 
inexorably drawn into agitational 
work, helping striking peasants, 
working an illegal prens, an 
fighting against what she gees as 
an imperial war. 

It works as theatre because 
Brecht is always concrete, pragma- 
tic, precise, He presenta the mater- 
nal Pelagea Vlasova not as a 
shining-eyed incendiary but as a 
quiet, even-tempered woman who 
zqts what she wants through sly 


cunninE. 
Visiting her gon in prison, she 
geta the list of addresses she needa 


from him by putting on a sham 


Echoes of 


a time gone by 


CINEMA by Tim Pullelne 


for years and now by chance mt 
only comes into contact with bim 
but finda himself becoming bif 
protector. 
Francis, as edgily embodied by 
an unfamiliar actor, Franco 
Cluzet, is by no means a rê 
likeable figure, emotionally 3e" 
indulgent and resentful of B® 
young daughter. But İn 4 willy 
Variation on the theme of appre" 
ticaeahip aasociated with American 
westerns and adventure 8 
the younger man finds himself iP 
loco parentis to the older, and in 


the process achieves A kind, of 
maturity. ا‎ 
Tavernier is not; 48 


: ntly 
Dimanche a la Campagne rece’ 
demonstrated, afraid of ا‎ 
the risk of sentimentality. BU, 


` end of the story 1a not convention” 


n ni¢8 
ally happy. Francis accompa 
Turner a to New Tor ا‎ 
brilliant cameo here 


Scorsese as a fast-talking impres” 
rio — and Shares his ا‎ 


estrangement from his OWR 
age daughter. “Don't let it happêr 


.to you,” Turner warns.  . pard 
echoes that Hollywood tradition it.. .. given 
is mot in terms of {mposing a... 


n these sequences, 

edged impact by Bruno de Ke 
Panavision camerawork, we: 9n 0 
through the unexplained, pren 
of a sinister stranger, :the 1 


. nent. doom that lits in walt 


: of 
Turner. There isa-proper §en8ê 
inevitability about his failure ® 


arrive at, the رaixport‎ to. go 


mative. 


“WE'LL always have Paris" — the 
lmne from Casablanca comes to 
mind early in Round Midnight 
(15), prompted perhaps by the fact 
that the first musle we hear ls As 
ear: Goes By. The echo, though, is 


€. 

For Paris is the last resort for . 
the jazz musician Dale Turner (a 
wonderfully detailed performance 
by a real jazz musician, Dexter 
Gordon), who has gone there, 
haunted by memories and ravaged. 
by alcohol, to make a atab at sêlf-. 
recovery. But while, thanks par-'' 
ticularly to the art direction of the 
great veteran Alexandre Trauner, 
Round Midnight lovingly recreates 
the milieu of expatriate jazzmen — 
the perlod is 1959 — this is not 
primarily a Alm about jazz but a 
atudy in relationships. 

Bertrand Tavernier, the director 
and co-writer, began as a critic on 
Cahiera du Cinema in ite heyday, 
as a champion of American main- 
gtream cinema. But hia subsequent. 
directorlal career (Une Semaine de 
Vacances, Coup de Torchon) has. 
dermnonatrated that where his work. 


“signature” but of responding to. 
particular subject-matter and at- 
mosphere within a carefully 

And structure is what unifies 
the long, unforced progressior. of 
Round Mi ht. On the one hand... 


is Turner, selfdestructively “tired, , 
muasjo”;' on 


of everything but the 
the other ia the young Frenchman !. 
Francis, who has idolised Turner 


wrought narratve structure, 


The all-American iron man 


cubea thrown into the air, girders 
and bars burnished bright aa silver 
with a giant's freehand doodle so 
that the light reflects and refracts 
brilliantly, making the solid steel 
aurfaces illusory. f 
chapel ahow is arranged, these 
e here, 0 as 

e catalogue photogra show, 
the outdoor elementa of reflecting 
sky, treea and snow. 

By the time he drove his truck 
off the road in 1966 and died in the 
amash, Smith waa public property, 
which in the United States meant 
having the critic Clement Green- 


berg monitoring hia work. 
Greenberg knew better than most 
artista what was good for them, 


and — in Tom Wolfe's telling — 
when he found that Smith had 
been painting his last steel con- 


i, . 


Late great Smith — Cubl xix (1984) 


Then you +zrecall Picasso and 
Giacometti in a aimilar vein and 
Smith seems cluttered. But by the 
1950s he had found himaelf, and 
even the drawings, which seldom 
relate directly ta the sculpture 
two media fused as one, becom 
more confident, more assertive, yet 

uiet, 

The great works — the Zig 
(for ziggurat) seriea, the Cubi 
seriea — that everyone ansociates 
with him dominate with the 
Whitechapel show; and they are 
the first thing to gee on the main 
floor; &o0 i is .im nt for an 
enjoyment of the complete show to 
atart pr with the early work 
and look at his development, This 
way, the realisation of Smith 
reaching his power and maturity 
takes you full in the midriff. 


-- eci usêe nat 


IT IŞ a necessary part of the AÃll- 
American myth that David Smith 
waa born in the Mid-West, inno- 
cant of art and art magazines, and 
worked aa a welder before he 
ڦ‎ an artist. h the heroic 
years of American art after the 
war, Smith was the Sle who 
forged the sword to shatter the 
apear of the و‎ : 

Put another way, with tha paint- 
era of the period like Pollick, : de 
Kooning, and Rothko, he' created 

“an art that waa for the frat time 
distinctively American,. romantic, 
a new .frantier ıbefore Kennedy 
chanced on the scene and took a 
franchige on the phrase. It was a 
hairy-chested American art, and 
an art thet could punch its weight 
with the best In the world. 

In a little memoir in the cata- 
logue his friend Robert Motherwell 
ia at pains to project Smith as the 
Ernest Hemingway of painting, 
hard-boozing, hard-working, 
macho, but at the same time 
deeply sensitive, welding massive 
steel a rl in the rural para- 
dise of Bolton Landing, upper New 
York State. And so in a way he 
was, but the better comparison 
might have been Walt Whitman, 
with his opennesa to nature and to 
the apirit of upcolonised man: 
“. „ . for freest action formed under 
the İaws divine/The Modern Man I 


e 
@& Modern Man, yes; but 
Smith's Wotan was Picasao, Like 
all good myths, the myth of the 
rugged frontieraman Smith is 
worth preserving, but the truth is 
larger. By the age of 20 he was in 
New York learning everything he 
could about the giants of European 
painting. In the depression yoars 
he visited Europe. His earliest 
work in this retrospective is Mick- 
3 Mouse Picasso; hard-workin 
right, but if he had develope 


o—forther—than ‘this . he '‘would- 


hardly have rated as an American 
ت‎ alongside his friend Stuart 
vis 


Smith was a painter, but two 
things conspired to push him on to 
the path of اا‎ the greatest 
American sculptor; the beat aculp- 
tor of his age alongside Moore and. 
Giacometti; in the singularity of 
his achievement, in fact, greater 
than either. 

The first waa that he saw the 
welded steel sculpture of Picasso 
and Gonzales and thought, that's 
for me. The other was that for 
Americans of hia age, Europe was 


The ploneering sculptor David Smith cut a swathe through 
post-war art yet untll now has never had a major 
British retrospective. Michael McNay reports. 


structions, he proposed to strip the 
paint off. 

Fortunately, he was stopped be- 
fore he did too much damage, 
Oddly enough, Smith knew better 
than Greenberg what he waa 
about. Some of this late, late work 
is here, and in the catalogua an 
intervlew with Thomas B. Hesa, 
2 of 0 م پا‎ paa 

e em le — ww 
colour?” E 
, Smith: “It is a foreign introduc- 
tion, but why nat?" 

Hess: “You have steel, that 
beautiful material. . . .” 

Smith: “Oh balla!” 

Hess: “Steel and bronze. . . ." 

Smith: “T1 colour them. They are 
steel, so they have to be protected, 
go if you have to protect them with 
a paint coat, make it colour. Some. 
times you deny the structure of 
steel. And sometimes you make it 
appear with all its force in what- 
aver shapê it is. No rules, .." 

No rules. OK. 


David Smith sculpture and 
drawings, atl the Whitechapel Art 
Gailery, London, until January 4. 


His unfettered heritage meant 
also that he was never bothered by 
the thought of what sculpture 
ought to be. He realiged before it 
became a truism that the true 20th 
century mastera of sculpture were 
not sculptors primarily, but Picaa- 
gû and Matiase; goma .of the tiny 
torn-out paper sculpturea of Picas- 
8O are a8 much sculpture as The 
Burghers of Calais. 

So he didn't have to worry if the 
sculpture wns flat, like Fifteen 
Planos or Candida, The notion of 
e in apace" is common 
enoügh in this country through the 
work of his disciple Anthony Caro 
(though in Frankfurt and 
Dusseldorf, which put this show 
together in cooperation with the 
itechapel, Smith's work was 
greeted aR a rediscovery: remark- 
ably enough, there has .never 
be been a full-acale Smith 
retrospective in Britain or Eu- 
e But at the time the ida waa 
gi 


ily presumptuous, if only be- 
cause oft the n 


Giddy too the whole sequence of 
8ft and 1Oft high, 1Oft and 15ft 
wide sculptures made of great steel 


a distant event to which they felt 
ıo apecial ties but those of interest: 
they could take freely from cub- 
iam, or surrealism, or expresaion- 
ism, or abstraction. iA third factor 
was that when Smith atarted to 
become successful, he celebrated 
by splashıng hia money on big 

irders and aheets of ateel so that 

e could work on the massive acale 
he hankered after and which was 
demanded by the landscape in 
which he lived}. 

Smith still saw himaelf as a 


painter first, and his sculpture of - 


the 30a and 40s looks like drawing 
in steel, antennae semıaphoring 
Smith's growing maatery of oxy- 
acetyleno and ateel, antennae and 
arabesquea and flat cubist planes, 
and prongs and cages, but seldom 
Snvyihing massy. One work ig 
called Steel Drawing and that is 
precisely what it iş, though tough 
and cogent, an extraordinary no- 
tion. Smith was enjoying himeelf, 
his apprenticeship over, hia lyri- 
cişm taking wing İn a series of 
works culminating in Hudson Riv- 
er Landscape: is İt a bird? Ig if a 
plane? Jt's Supersmith. 


